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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


find out if you arrived OK. 


“No, it didn't take long. 
Seemed like I'd just given the 
operator the number when 
heard your voice. 


“Good thing | remembered 
to jot down Aunt Sue's 
number when you were there 
the last time.” 


YOU'LL FIND THIS IS A GOOD 
IDEA FOR YOU, TOO 


Call Number 


You save time on out-of-town calls 
when you give the Long Distance operator 
the number you want. 


So here’s a helpful hint. 

Write down the out-of-town numbers 
you already know. If there’s a new 
number you don’t have—or an old one 
you've forgotten —be sure to add it to 
the list when the operator gives it to you. 


The Bell Telephone Company in 
your community will gladly give you a 
free Telephone Numbers Booklet. 


LOcAL to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the Nation. 
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“Thought I'd call you up and 
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Selectivity in the University 


By LEILA CALHOUN DEASY ano C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 


A Study of the Influence of Social Status on Enrollment 


ERE widespread con- 
currence in the belief that 
schools and colleges are major 


channels of vertical mobility in Ameri- 
can society. It is commonly asserted 
that with the imminent universality 
of secondary-school attendance, it is 
the colleges that must ensure an 
appreciably larger measure of oppor- 
tunity togroups which otherwise would 
find their advancement impeded. 
This confidence in the mobility 
function of the schools has received 
slight scrutiny in the light of socio- 
logical theory, and the empirical 
studies designed to test the assump- 
tion are few and inadequate. More- 
over, the usual phrasing of the 
proposition that schools facilitate 
mobility suffers from ambiguity.' 
Does college training assist sons of 
men in humble ranks to overcome 
handicaps of meager income and 


'The broader and equally critical question 
which is concerned with the relative importance 
of other channels of mobility is not treated in this 


paper. 


modest repute and to reach a stratum 
above that of their fathers? Or, 
quite a different selective process, do 
the colleges merely ensure that able 
children of well-placed families will 
qualify themselves to step into the 
places their parents occupied (often, 
in an earlier generation, without 
college training)? 

The present modest study, in com- 
mon with the handful of similar 
reports available in this country, is 
addressed to the exploration of this 
question of educational opportunity. 
Specifically, has selectivity become 
more democratic over a period of 
time? Until we develop sufficient 
interest in our human resources to 
install a system of human accounts 
comparable to the German Hoch- 
schulstatistik, we must derive our 
knowledge from the slow accumula- 
tion gathered from inadequate samples 
of students. 

The writers have investigated the 
social background of white students 
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of the University of Kentucky since 
1910.2 The students were classified 
both by “industry” and by “‘socio- 
economic status” in accordance with 
the codes of the federal census. 
Rates of attendance per thousand 
fathers were computed, and the per- 
centage distribution of students was 
compared with that of white males 
aged forty-five and over.’ The find- 
ings may not apply to the student 
bodies of other schools in Kentucky. 
Judging by the occasional enumera- 
tions of the Office of Education, as 
many youth enter as leave this state 
to attend college. Those going to 
other states, however, are reputed 
to be of higher social status than 
those remaining in the state; if 
this is so, attendance by students 
from lower status levels is exaggerated 
in these data. A similar bias is 
involved in the fact that fathers of 
lower status levels are likely to have 
more children. 

Over the years since 1910, embrac- 
ing two wars as well as booms and 
depression, there has been a gradually 
increasing proportion of the popula- 
tion entering and graduating from 
this university, as from other colleges 
in the state and nation. Before 
the First World War, the University 
enrolled one Freshman annually for 
every thousand white males aged 


*Students were requested to state their fathers’ 
occupations for the first time in 1910. In addition 
to the freshman classes shown in the tables, the 
Seniors were included for certain years. Acknowledg- 
ments are offered to Maple Moores and Mary Page 
Milton of the Registrar’s Office for many courtesies. 

3Since we did not know the number of men with 
college-age children, the practice by earlier investi- 
gators Tease men aged forty-five and older as 
the potential fathers was followed. The numbers 
of fathers were interpolated between census dates 
to the year and month of a college class, though 
no extrapolations beyond 1940 were made. Since 
clerical workers were tabulated as an “industry” 
before but not in 1940, such fathers were dis- 
tributed pro rata among other industries. 
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forty-five or more in Kentucky. In 
191g the ratio was two, in the early 
thirties over three; in 1946 it passed 
twelve per thousand fathers, but 
something like half of this figure 
is due to the bunching of men who 
had been in military service. Never- 
theless, over that third of a century 
the broad pattern of selectivity in 
college recruiting changed relatively 
little. The short-run impacts of busi- 
ness conditions, war, and the veteran- 
assistance program may well have 
been more important than any long- 
term tendency toward more equal 
representation of the general popula- 
tion in the student body. 


OCIOECONOMIC cate- 

gories (Edwards scale) are more 
homogeneous and correspond more 
closely to groupings that we normally 
think of in talking about educational 
opportunity than industry groupings. 
We begin with this basis of classifica- 
tion, though we cannot relate the 
students to fathers in the general 
population before 1930. 

A clear plurality of men students 
came from the homes of farm oper- 
ators except in the two depression 
years (see Columns 2 through 5 of 
Table I).4 “Other proprietors” stood 
in second place in the earlier years 
and took the lead in 1931 and 1934, 
but fell to third place, behind clerical 
fathers, in 1946. Sons of professional 
men were in third place except in 
the latest year, when they dropped 
to fifth place. Daughters of business 
men outnumbered those of farmers 


‘The data presented are confined to Freshmen. 
Though the numbers of Seniors were less than 
Freshmen, the rank order of the several industries 
and the spread among the rates were approximately 
the same. When the designation on the record was 
“farmer,” the student was assigned to the farm- 
proprietor group. 
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TABLE | 


DistRIBUTION OF FRESHMEN BY Fatuers’ Status 


Percentace or STUDENTS 


Ratio or Stupents® 


1910 and 
1913 


1931 and 
1934 


1931 and 


1934 1946 


(2) 


(4) (6) (7) 


Professional 
Proprietors, managers, officials: 
Agriculture 


Clerks and kindred workers 
Skilled workers and foremen 
Semiskilled workers 
Unskilled workers 


Total number in groups 
Percentage unknown 


Professional 
Proprietors, managers, officials: 


Agriculture 


Clerks and kindred workers 
Skilled workers and foremen 
Semiskilled workers.................... 
Unskilled 


Total number in groups 
Percentage unknown 


*The ratios given in Columns 6 and 7 were derived by dividing 


rcentages in Columns 2 through 5 by 


the percentage of fathers in corresponding entries in the general tabulation. 


except in one sample year, with 
girls from professional and clerical 
homes alternating in third and fourth 
place. 

These percentages reveal the make- 
up of the student body, but by 
themselves they tell us nothing about 


selectivity. In order to understand 
the selectivity of college attendance, 
one must take account of the com- 
parative number of the various types 
of families in the state. The relative 
propensity of different status groups 
to make use of the University is 


indicated by the number of students 
entering in a given year per thousand 
fathers. For the two depression years 
and the postwar year these figures 
for the groups summarized in Table I 


are: 
STUDENTS PER 
THOUSAND FaTHERS 

1946 
Professional 46.4 

Proprietors, managers, officials: 
Agriculture y 7.8 
31.7 
Clerks and kindred workers. . . 35-4 
Skilled workers and foremen.. : 13.9 
Semiskilled workers 4:0 
Unskilled workers : 2.2 
12.8 


11$ 

MEN 
inane 13 16 22 13 7.31 3°53 
Keowetns 39 36 24 28 0.§2 0.64 
Other 22 24 25 17 3.46 2.63 
1s 12 17 19 2.47 2.75 
10 8 10 17 0.67 1.19 
1 2 1 4 0.10 0.32 
1 2 3 0.16 0.21 
WomeEN 
| 22 39 a1 20 0.44 0.42 
Other Lr ee 27 24 24 27 3-31 4-14 
20 14 18 22 2.58 3-25 
7 7 1 1 0.76 0.75 
3 ce 4 4 0.47 0.31 
0.2 0.2 0.01 0.02 
i 
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It is immediately apparent that 
the relatively large contingent of 
farm youth among the students is 
a poor representation of the agri- 
cultural population—despite moder- 
ate tuition and the presence ,of an 
agricultural college. Only children 
of semiskilled and unskilled workers 
made comparatively less use of the 
University. At the other extreme 
are professional families and, in 1946, 
business and clerical families. In 
this postwar year, business and clerical 
homes furnished about three-fourths 
as many as the professional quota, 
comparatively speaking; but in the 
depression years no group supplied 
half as many students as the pro- 
fessional (per thousand homes). 
Skilled workers’ children made a 
somewhat better showing than farm 
youth. In the depression sample 
there was only one common laborer’s 


child for every five thousand families. 

A different perspective on the 
extent of selectivity is provided by 
the ratios of percentage of students 
from a given status category to the 
percentage of fathers in the same 
category (see Columns 6 and 7 of 


Table 1). If each status group were 
represented proportionately, these 
quotients of percentages would be 
unity. Actually, these ratios to ex- 
pectancy show a wide dispersion, 
especially among the women students. 
In the depression years, both men 
and women students whose fathers 
were classified as professional enrolled 
seven times as often as would be 
expected, and they retained a sizable 
lead in 1946 which was almost 
matched by women students in the 
business and clerical classifications. 
The status groups divide into two 
distinct sets. White-collar families 
are represented well above expect- 
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ancy. The farming and manual- 
labor groups, on the other hand, 
normally fall far short of their quotas 
of students. (When all proprietors 
are taken together, the disadvantages 
of farm youth are concealed by the 
high representation of other pro- 
prietors and officials.) However, in 
1946 sons of skilled workers slightly 
exceeded their quota. 


COMPARISON of the data 

for women students with those 
for men offers clues for separating 
the effects of the aid to veterans 
from the effects of general prosperity. 
In the two years sampled from the 
decade of the thirties, sons of manual 
workers supplied 12 per cent of the 
Freshmen as against 24 per cent in 
1946. Fifteen per cent of the 
daughters in both years were from 
laborers’ families. During the same 
span of time, sons of professional 
men declined from 22 to 13 per cent, 
and daughters from 23 to 16 per 
cent. The percentage of students 
from business families dropped from 
25 to I7 among sons, and increased 
from 24 to 27 among daughters. 
Clerical families supplied about a 
fifth of the total in each year. So 
far, then, the data reveal a sharp 
contrast between a slightly altered 
composition of women students and a 
marked shift among the men in 
favor of the manual-labor groups. 
The same pattern shows up among 
Seniors, though the magnitude of 
the shifts is less. 

Another approach in assessing the 
effect of veterans’ programs is to 
compare changes in numbers of men 
and women for each status level. 
The number of women approximately 
doubled (the “prosperity effect’’) 
except in the professional group, 
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where the increase was only 40 
per cent. The increases averaged 
better than fivefold among the men, 
and they were anything but uniform. 
Professional men’s sons _ increased 
nearly three times in number, sons 
of businessmen three times, clerical 
and farm sons five times. But sons 
of manual workers taken together 
multiplied tenfold; skilled, eight; semi- 
skilled, twenty-eight; unskilled, eight. 
There was clearly a significant democ- 
ratization of selection among the men 
that was not matched among the 
women. 

Despite this noticeable evening 
out in the representation of sons 
from the various status groups, one 
should not precipitately conclude that, 
even in 1946, selectivity of college 
attendance in favor of sons from 
homes of higher status had dis- 
appeared. Sons of professional men 
still entered the University more 
than three times beyond their 
“expectancy,” and business and cleri- 
cal sons were nearly as much over- 
represented. Sons of unskilled or 
semiskilled workers matriculated to 
only a third of their quota, and sons 
of farmers to two-thirds. The repre- 
sentation of skilled workers rose 
from two-thirds of expectancy to 


aboutfa fifth above it. 


INCE from ten to twenty per 

cent of the students did not 
report their fathers’ occupations, it is 
prudent to ascertain whether these 
unknown cases might overturn the 
conclusions drawn from the foregoing 
analysis. Fortunately, the propor- 
tion of them showed no systematic 
trend. A sizable portion of the un- 
knowns were retired, or described too 
vaguely to be confidently assigned. 
In Table I, all these cases were 
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distributed proportionately among 
the other groups. 

The dependability of the analysis 
which has been discussed was tested 
by assigning all uncertain cases to 
the manual-labor group—in effect 
discounting the observed selectivity 
of attendance. Three classifications 
are considered in this rearrangement: 
agricultural proprietors, white-collar 
workers (non-agricultural proprietors, 
clerks and kindred workers), and 
manual workers. In the distribution 
of students percentage-wise among 
strata, assigning unknown cases to 
the laboring group has an appreciable 
effect. Children of manual workers 
now appear to furnish a fifth instead 
of a tenth of the Freshmen during 
the earlier years, and a third rather 
than a fourth of the 1946 men. 
But even this larger estimate of 
students coming from working-class 
homes does not by any means wipe 
out the differential representation of 
the several status groups. The ad- 
justment lowers the ratio of student- 
father percentages for white-collar 
men very little—from 3.7 to 3.3 for 
the thirties, and from 2.9 to 2.5 
for 1946. The ratio for the large 
farm group is barely affected. True, 
representation from manual groups 
is raised to about two-thirds of their 
quota, but even in 1946 such stu- 
dents (0.86) do not come close to 
their expected level. 

Finally, this manner of allocating 
the unknown cases has only a moder- 
ate effect upon the enrollments per 
thousand fathers. In the boom 
year of 1946, when the effect was 
most noticeable, the representation 
of farmers is lowered slightly, putting 


5The results of this arbitrary adjustment are 
shown in a table which is not included here. Any 
reader who wishes may obtain a copy of it from 
the editorial office of the Journat. 
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them at the bottom of the three 
broad categories. The rate for chil- 
dren of manual workers rises to 
about eleven per thousand, which is 
a third instead of a fifth of the white- 
collar rate. But the white-collar 
occupations still have a rate of 30 
(lowered from 36) per thousand 
families. 


HE time period for which the 

socioeconomic status of fathers 
could be compared with students 
was unfortunately short. In order 
to push the inquiry somewhat further 
back, the data concerning “industry” 
background were used in retabulating 
the facts regarding the students.* 
In a state such as Kentucky, these 
industry classifications, while less 
homogeneous than those by status, 
do provide categories of some utility 
for an understanding of student 
selectivity. (The agricultural and 
professional categories are close to, 
but not identical with, those of 
Table I.) 

The state’s main industry, agri- 
culture, supplied a plurality of enter- 
ing men students, except in depression 
years, when tradesmen’s sons were 
slightly more numerous. Women with 
farm backgrounds constituted a plu- 
rality in 1919 only; daughters of 
businessmen were more numerous 
in other years. Students from pro- 
fessional homes held third place, 
followed by men in manufacturing 
employments. 

Turning to the rates of attendance 
per thousand fathers, the under- 
representation of agriculture is again 
evident. Only miners’ children were 
less likely to enroll. At the other 
extreme are the professional services, 
public service, trade and, in 1946, the 

*This table is also available upon request. 
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personal-service groups. In all years, 
and especially in 1931 and 1934, 
students from the professional-service 
industries led all others. Over the 
interval from the First World War 
to the depression, rates of attendance 
rose in all categories except agri- 
culture. 

Children from professional back- 
grounds entered the University from 
three to six times as often as would 
have occurred had selectivity been 
random with respect to employment 
of fathers in industry. The dis- 
proportion was greater for women 
than men. Both public services and 
trade had ranged high before the 
First World War, but neither group 
was able to hold its relative position, 
perhaps because of a tendency toward 
more lower-status employees in these 
industries with the passage of time. 
Transportation workers supplied just 
about their due share each year. 
Sons of men in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries gained slightly, 
from three-fifths to two-thirds of 
expectancy, between the years before 
and those after the first war; they 
jumped to slightly over expectancy 
in 1946. The surprisingly generous 
stream of students from the personal- 
service category may reflect the fact 
that a large proportion of the (white) 
fathers in this group were in artisan- 
proprietor types of work, domestic 
service and more menial personal- 
service jobs being held by Negroes. 
None of these data show any clear-cut 
long-term trends. 

It is tempting to interpret these 
data as indicating that the depression 
was especially discouraging to college 
attendance of farm children, while 
having exceptionally little effect on 
children from professional families. 
The information for Seniors (not 
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published) casts doubt upon the 
first proposition but lends some sup- 
port to the second. Taking the 
senior and freshman figures together, 
it appears that the poor showing of 
agriculture in the thirties is due to 
the slow growth in college attendance 
of farm children over the entire 
period after the First World War; 
this slow rate of growth seems to have 
been maintained in the depression 
when most other groups showed an 
absolute decline or barely held their 
own. The relative advantage of pro- 
fessional children in the depression 
period is indicated by the fact that 
the ratios of percentages of students 
to fathers in this group jumped 
sharply between the senior classes 
of 1932 (1928 entrants) and those of 
1935, 38 (1931, 34 entrants)—from 
3-99 to 6.11 for men, from 5.94 to 


7.55 for women. Professional in- 


comes are doubtless somewhat more 
stable than those of other groups. 
During the depression many pro- 
fessional families of the state may 
well have decided to send their 
children to the state university rather 
than out of the state. And perhaps 
also there was a greater willingness 
in the professional ranks to sacrifice 
for the education of children. 


T HAS sometimes been taken for 

granted that the increase in college 
attendance over the past generation 
has necessarily broadened the repre- 
sentation of the various sectors of 
the general population in the student 
bodies of American colleges and uni- 
versities because “most of the upper 
groups were already attending.” That 
this was not the case among the 
fathers of today’s students at the 
University of Kentucky is clearly 
indicated by our data, and Kentucky 
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is no exception. Yet should the 
growth in college attendance continue 
at a comparable rate over another 
generation, a broadening of the base 
may become inevitable. 

Because of the bunching of veterans, 
the 1946 data are not much help 
to us in considering this point; 
although, even taking this bunching 
into account, there are some indica- 
tions that the growth in representa- 
tion of the professional-status group 
(which is more homogeneous than 
the “professional services” industry 
group) is slowing up, and may be 
approximating a saturation point. 
All other groups, including even the 
non-agricultural proprietors and the 
clerical groups, have still a consider- 
able way to go before attaining a 
saturation level. Roughly, the fig- 
ures seem to indicate that the college 
population in Kentucky could at 
least double its present size (even 
without any increase in the general 
population) before the “saturation” 
point for white-collar people would 
automatically force any further expan- 
sion into a more nearly proportional 
representation of other status groups. 


HAT rdle, then, does the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky play as a 
channel of vertical mobility for the 
youth of the state? To answer this 
question fully would require more 
detailed information regarding pro- 
cesses of selection within the broad 
categories used in this study. One 
would have to know, also, the sub- 
sequent histories of students in rela- 
tion to their origins. Nevertheless, 
this one limited study permits some 
conclusions. 
A high degree of persisting selec- 
tivity of the student body on the 
basis of parental status is an out- 
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standing conclusion flowing from these 
data. Those youth who were most 
advantaged to begin with were dis- 
proportionately represented among 
university students. This differential 
opportunity apparently became more 
marked in depression years. It was 
modified, much less than is commonly 
assumed, by the program of aid to 
veterans after the late war. It is 
significant that despite the general 
increase in the proportion of total 
youth in college, there is little evi- 
dence of progressively more equal 
inclusion of the general population 
in the student body. A tripling of 
the rate of university attendance 
(prior to the recent war and the 
adoption of the G.I. Bill) did not 
alter greatly the industry or status 
representation of the student body. 

Considering the fact that this 
study deals with a state institution 
having relatively low tuition and 
living costs, we should expect even 
greater selectivity in some other 
colleges of the state. Nor is there 
any reason for believing that this 
university is distinctively selective 
in comparison with other state uni- 
versities. 

It can be argued that even if 
selective attendance in the student 
body exists, the University may still 
serve as a channel of mobility for 
many students. Thus, even though 
they are underrepresented, one-fourth 
to two-fifths of the students derive 
from farming backgrounds. When it 
comes to the less privileged urban 
semiskilled and unskilled laborers 
and the miners, the notable facts are 
that a negligible number of these young 
people manage to secure a college 
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education, and that they are grossly 
underrepresented in comparison with 
other groups. Among these labor- 
ing groups selection eliminates with 
a heavy hand. 

This study cannot tell us why 
selectivity is as it is. Yet it appears 
to indicate that in the absence of a 
vigorous policy of democratization 
of higher education, we may expect a 
continuance of something like the 
persisting pre-war pattern. The tenta- 
tive conclusions regarding the effects 
of the veterans’ aid program, as 
reflected in the distribution of 1946 
Freshmen, suggest that such a broad 
program may modify selection notice- 
ably if not drastically. The relation 
between general business conditions 
and selectivity of students seems, 
moreover, to support this position. 
It does not follow that the most 
strenuous efforts to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity so far as economic 
factors are concerned would lead to 
anything approximating proportional 
representation from the several occu- 
pational status groups—even if such 
a program were sustained over a 
long period. But that it would en- 
courage a higher rate of vertical 
mobility seems beyond question. 
Whether continued and extended 
government support of such a pro- 
gram is regarded as desirable must 
hinge, of course, not only on the 
cost and the degree of effectiveness 
to be expected of it on this score, 
but on the effectiveness of alternative 
channels of mobility and on the 
attitudes one has both toward vertical 
mobility and toward equality of 
opportunity as a value in itself, 
whatever its mobility effects. 
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The Future of General Education 


By EARL JAMES MCGRATH 


The Influences Which May Advance or Impede It 


dominant mood, it is presumptuous 

to attempt to predict the future 
of any educational phenomenon as 
complex as general education. Instead 
of trying to foretell the fate of recent 
innovations in institutions of higher 
education classified as general educa- 
tion, I should rather discuss certain 
educational and social forces which 
will probably influence the future of 
these developments. If I had to 
venture a direct, unqualified, offhand 
opinion, it would be that the success 
of the general-education movement 
is by no means assured. Indeed, the 
enormous force of academic vested 
interests, traditional practices, and 
the unceasing demand for technicians 
and specialists may nullify the progress 
thus far made. In any event, I feel 
certain that only spirited, courageous, 
and dedicated leadership will assure 
the extension of the good results 
accomplished in a relatively few 
institutions to the other colleges and 
universities of the country. 

That the future of general educa- 
tion is of paramount importance in 
our national life, as we attempt to 
preserve our free society here at home 
and further international understand- 
ing, seems to me equally clear. There 
is among our people an immense 
amount of confusion about the internal 
purposes of our national life and about 
our destiny as a people in the world 


[: A day when uncertainty is the 


at large. This perplexity is our 
greatest present danger. 

In a democracy everybody’s opinion 
counts. What it counts for, how- 
ever, depends upon how informed and 
reasoned it is. The success we achieve 
in educating youth today for the 
broad responsibilities of living in this 
complex world will in large measure 
determine our ability as a people to 
perceive and to deal effectively with 
the issues and problems of our time. 
In the last analysis the activities 
customarily grouped under the phrase 
general education are an attempt so to 
alter the curriculums and other experi- 
ences of college students as to prepare 
them and succeeding generations more 
fully for these broad responsibilities. 

General education is really only 
liberal education in new dress. The 
term came into being and has a 
useful purpose precisely because liberal 
education had fallen into neglect 
and obscurity. The general-education 
movement is an effort to restore the 
values, the purposes, and the spirit of 
liberal studies to their proper domi- 
nant position in higher education. 
The content and scope of liberal 
studies has, of course, changed con- 
siderably since the establishment of 
our first institutions of higher educa- 
tion. To make it possible in this day 
for students to understand themselves 
and the world in which they live 
involves the organization of vast 
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bodies of knowledge in the various dis- 
ciplines—knowledge which was totally 
unknown even a hundred years ago. 
The principal task, then, of those 
who wish to revive liberal learning in 
the form of general education is that 
of developing a program of studies 
and extra-class experiences which will 
retain the unity of purpose, the 
relatedness of subject-matter, and the 
loftiness of spirit which characterized 
earlier liberal education, while at the 
same time increasing the scope of its 
content in accordance with the enor- 
mous product of modern scholarship. 
This does not mean that the entirety 
of modern knowledge need be included. 
On the contrary, the bulk of the 
material in the many fields of learning 
is irrelevant to the purposes of general 
education and only clutters up courses, 
textbooks, and the minds of students. 
A careful selection of facts and prin- 
ciples must be made, and they must 
be organized into organic wholes. 
Thus superficiality and fragmentation 
can be avoided, and the student can 
gain a working knowledge of the 
various disciplines. Bishop Whately 
long ago, when the body of current 
knowledge was much smaller than it 
is today, recognized that such a 
selection and organization were neces- 
sary and pedagogically sound. He 
observed that 
to have a general knowledge of a subject 
is to know only its leading truths, 
but to know these not superficially but 
thoroughly, so as to have a true con- 
ception of the subject in its great features; 
leaving the minor details to those who 
require them for the purposes of their 
special pursuit. There is no incom- 
patibility between knowing a wide range 
of subjects up to this point, and some one 
subject with the completeness required 
by those who make it their principal 
occupation. It is this combination which 
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gives an enlightened public: a body of 
cultivated intellects, each taught by its 
attainments in its own province what 
real knowledge is, and knowing enough 
of other subjects to be able to discern 
who are those that know them better.! 


The separation out of the mass of 
modern knowledge of those facts and 
principles proper and fitting to the 
purposes of general education is one 
of the most difficult and yet one of the 
most pressing responsibilities of con- 
temporary educators, and the future 
of general education will be deter- 
mined in part by the skill and 
industry with which this is done. 

There are, however, certain social 
and educational factors which, it 
seems to me, will condition future 
developments in general education. 
These factors can be roughly classified 
under three headings. They are: the 
conditions of American life generally 
and the attitudes of our people; the 
values, the purposes, and the prac- 
tices of the teaching profession, par- 
ticularly in institutions of higher 
education; and last, the leadership 
among administrative officers in col- 
leges and universities. 

First, the future attitudes of our 
people toward liberal or non-technical 
and non-professional studies cannot 
be well considered unless we look at 
the past. Early higher education in 
this country consisted largely of the 
old disciplines, the ancient languages, 
mathematics, philosophy, and religion. 
These studies were reserved for the 
few who were to become the leaders 
of a relatively simple society. The 
social and intellectual heritage of 
Western European culture—of the 
Judaic, Greek, Christian traditions— 


1As paraphrased by John Stuart Mill in 
Rectorial Addresses Delivered at the University of 
St. Andrews, 1863-1893. London: Adam and 
Charles Black, 1894. p. 28. 
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was transmitted and preserved in this 
select group. For the mass of the 
people such general education as 
they received consisted of instruction 
in the fundamental subjects, the 
so-called three R’s. 

During the past century, however, 
there has been a growing belief that 
advanced education has social and 
financial value. Although the demand 
for education beyond the elementary 
school has increased, the increase has 
been characterized by an insistence 
that it be of a different sort. Hence, 
it has been one of the principal 
causes of the decline of liberal or 
general education. 

In a land of farmers, shopkeepers, 
and artisans, the study of Latin and 
Greek, even mathematics and philos- 
ophy, fitting as they may have been 
considered for the few who were to 
enter the so-called learned profes- 
sions, seemed quite out of keeping 
with the needs of the vast majority 
of American youth. An urgent de- 
mand arose for studies of more 
practical value to those who were to 
grow the crops, build the railroads, 
process the timber and the minerals, 
and manage the ever growing indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises of 
this country. Parents of little means, 
hoping to improve the financial and 
social lot of their children, took a 
narrow, pragmatic view of college and 
university education. The impact of 
these forces reduced liberal studies to 
an ever less conspicuous place among 
the rapidly multiplying curriculums 
and schools. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that as a people we have 
been immensely successful in the 
technological and practical activities 
of life, but much less successful with 
problems involving human values and 
the relations among men. 
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One of the encouraging signs of the 
times is the growing recognition 
among at least a small percentage of 
our citizens that higher education at 
present is lopsided. Graduates of our 
colleges and universities, however 
competent they may have found 
themselves in their chosen work, 
have been baffled by their inability 
to understand and deal intelligently 
with many of the issues and problems 
of contemporary life. Opinion studies 
among graduates uniformly reveal a 
wish that they had been more broadly 
educated for the activities of life out- 
side their own special fields of interest 
and their vocations. And these opin- 
ions expressed by college graduates 
are shared by those who may not 
have had the advantages of higher 
education. One of the most revealing 
analyses of public opinion on this 
subject has been made by Lamar 
Johnson, director of the study of 
general education in the junior col- 
leges of California. Questions asked 
of prominent persons in many walks 
of life revealed that they held a 
nearly uniform opinion that American 
society, now more than ever, needs 
a type of broad basic education. 
Their words expressed a feeling of 
urgency, a belief that the general 
education of our people is closely 
related to survival itself. These opin- 
ions may represent the beginning of a 
reversal of the commonly accepted 
tenet that the strength of our democ- 
racy and the future of our well-being 
and prosperity as a people rest on 
specialized and technical training 
alone. 


HE future of general education 
will be considerably determined 
by the efforts the profession makes 
in channeling the ideas of these 
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influential citizens and others of like 
mind into constructive efforts to 
reform higher education. At this 
moment such activities are of the 
most urgent importance because, for 
the second time in a decade, needed 
reforms are being impeded by the 
false notion that every type of educa- 
tion which does not contribute directly 
to the scientific and technological 
activities needed in national pe 
should be abandoned during a national 
emergency. During the Second World 
War many of the resources of higher 
education were converted into special- 
ized and technological educational 
programs. Many efforts to adapt 
the college program more closely to 
other pressing needs of contemporary 
life were temporarily laid aside or 
permanently 

Whatever justification there may 
have been a decade ago for such a 
policy, none exists today. The preser- 
vation of our democracy depends as 
much upon an understanding among 
our people of the issues in the present 
conflict as upon military preparation 
and technological efficiency. The 
pee world disturbance will be 
ong. It is not in the national 
interest, therefore, to abandon those 
types of education which prepare 
our young people for intelligent and 
full participation in all the broad 
responsibilities of citizenship. To the 
extent that the present disproportion- 
ate emphasis on the specialized, tech- 
nical studies, on the one hand, and 
general education, on the other, is 
allowed to continue or to grow, to 
that extent our people are being less 
well educated than they should be 
for the important decisions which lie 
ahead. The profession must mobilize 
public opinion and support behind 
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efforts to improve general education 
for American youth. Though I have 
no ready-made plan for this purpose, 
it strikes me that an organization of 
professional educators and laymen 
interested in a broad interpretation 
of education would accomplish much 
good. 

The growing demand during the 
past century outside the professions for 
studies of practical value shifted the 
emphasis, as I have shown, from 
liberal or general studies to those of 
a more immediate use or value. 
These forces have regrettably been 
assisted rather than resisted within 
the academic fraternity itself. With 
the growing influence of the German 
ideal of university education, policies 
and practices even in the liberal-arts 
colleges increasingly militated against 
the broad education of youth. The 
emphasis has been placed on highly 
fragmented and specialized courses of 
study primarily of value and of 
interest to those with an occupational 
objective in mind. 

One of the ablest analysts of 
modern higher education, Oliver C. 
Carmichael, in comparing the old 
liberal-arts education with its con- 
temporary counterpart from the 
viewpoint of a _nineteenth-century 
professor, observes: 

The uneasiness about college and 
university education is not based merely 
on the recognition of the fact that depth 
in limited areas has resulted in the 
fragmentation of knowledge, with no 
adequate provision for putting the pieces 
together so as to enable the student to 
perceive its essential unity. It stems also 
from the realization that too often the 
major issues of life and thought are 
sidestepped. 


Our imaginary nineteenth-century pro- 
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fessor would not only be puzzled, he 
would in all probability be greatly 
disappointed. . . . He would probably 
conclude that the college is no longer 
concerned with the effort to understand 
the nature of reality or the meaning of 
life. Judging by the curriculum he 
would inevitably conclude that in the 
modern university search for truth had 
been displaced by search for facts, that 
moral values had given way to social 
organization as a subject of study, and 
that specialization had sacrificed not 
only breadth of understanding, but other 
even more fundamental elements of the 
old curriculum.’ 


Mr. Carmichael would agree, I am 
sure, that it has been possible even 
under present circumstances for a 
student of vision and determination 
to get a broad liberal education. But 


for the average student it is difficult, 
because the whole academic com- 
munity is structured around the 


subject-matter of the several depart- 
ments rather than around the interests 
and needs of the mass of students. 


VEN with the full support and 

co-operation of the public, the 
future of general education will in 
large measure be determined by the 
faculty, by those who make academic 
policy. And, in turn, the influence 
of these teachers will be fixed by the 
institutions which prepare them for 
their professional responsibilities— 
the graduate schools. I am sure 
that the success and the character 
of general education will in the long 
run be determined by the policies 
and practices of the graduate schools. 
Though there are encouraging excep- 
tions to the statement, it can be said 


President’s Report,” The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching: 
Forty-sixth Annual Report for the Year Ended June 30, 
1951. New York: 522 Fifth Avenue, 1951. pp. 10-11. 
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that thus far these institutions have 
by and large been unconcerned about 
the education of college teachers, 
especially for the peculiar professional 
responsibilities of teaching general 
studies. Indeed, a substantial num- 
ber of the members of these faculties 
are opposed to, and often contemptu- 
ous of, general education. 

The present program of graduate 
studies has as its primary objective 
the education of research scholars, 
teachers of advanced subjects, and 
those who plan to enter one of the 
professions demanding highly special- 
ized or technical knowledge. No 
person of judicious mind would depre- 
cate these purposes which have been 
responsible for much of America’s 
material well-being and its _pre- 
eminence in some branches of scholar- 
ship. To say this, however, is not 
to deny that an equally important 
function—that of preparing college 
teachers for the important duties 
connected with the general education 
of American youth—has been largely 
neglected. Mr. Carmichael again puts 
his finger on the nub of the problem 
of improving college teaching when 
he says that “not until the graduate 
school has set its house in order as 
the provider of college teachers can we 
hope to effect needed reforms in the 
colleges.” 

It is not necessary here to specify 
desirable changes in graduate schools 
to fit them for the education of 
teachers of general studies. Fortu- 
nately, other writers, many of them 
college presidents who engage the 
services of those who come from the 
graduate schools, have many times 
set down the qualities which they 
consider desirable in a college teacher. 


30p. cit., p. 13. 
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And others have spelled out the 
experiences in the graduate years 
which ought to develop the qualities 
of mind and spirit, and the tech- 
nical skills, essential to good college 
teaching.‘ 


THIRD factor which deserves 

serious consideration is the re- 
sponsibility of administrative officers 
and boards of control. Though it is 
true that what actually goes on in 
the classroom determines whether 
or not the student gets a sound 
general education, it is also true that 
the disposition of the total institu- 
tional resources is in the control of 
the president and the board of 
trustees. Within the broad limits 
set by academic freedom and the 
mores, administrators 


ave considerable influence in regard 
to the principal purposes of the 


institution. The creation of new 
divisions of instruction, the organiza- 
tion of existing departments, the 
fixing of salary scales and the deter- 
mination of promotions, and a host 
of other policies which decide what 
the program of the institution shall 
be are in the hands of the president 
and the board. If, therefore, it 
should be settled that one of the 
principal purposes is the education of 
students in the broad responsibilities 
and activities of life not immediately 
related to the specialized interest of 
professional groups, it would be pos- 
sible to use the resources of the 


‘Mr. Bigelow’s chapter in the Fifty-first Year- 
book of the National Soctety for the Study of Education 
summarizes well the prevailing opinion about the 
education of college teachers, and on page 326 is set 
forth a consensus concerning proposals for improving 

t. The project for the improvement of college 
teaching under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education, if it is supported, will do 
much to produce more adequately prepared teachers 
of general studies. 
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institution to achieve these purposes. 
In the absence of an interest in 
general education on the part of 
those who have responsibility for the 
total program of the institution, the 
efforts of the members of the faculty 
interested in general education may 
be completely abortive. If one wants 
evidence of the influence of admin- 
istrative officers and board members 
on programs of general education, he 
has merely to look at the institutions 
where general education is well estab- 
lished. Chicago, Harvard, Michigan 
State, and Florida might serve as a 
few convincing examples. It would 
be possible, but not wise perhaps, to 
give other examples of institutions 
in which an inspired group of the 
faculty launched a program of general 
education with little, or perfunctory, 
support from the administration, with 
the result that their efforts were 
halting, frustrated, and in the end 
futile. Until those faculty members, 
especially those in the junior ranks 
who have an interest in general 
education, are convinced that the 
administration is concerned about 
their welfare, their promotions, their 
increases in salary, and their status 
in the academic community, one 
cannot expect the dedication and the 
effort without which the future of 
general education on any campus 
is highly doubtful. If, somehow, the 
whole fraternity of administration 
could be energized by the compelling 
purposes of general education, I have 
no doubt that the entire climate of 
opinion on many campuses would 
change. Whether this will happen 
is one of those imponderables I men- 
tioned at the beginning of this paper. 

The present situation can probably 

[Continued on page 168) 


Political Economy 
in General Education 


By WILLIAM VERHAGE 


A Two-Year Sequence at Boston University 


IS paper is an argument for 
a course in general education 
which we have elected to call 


Political Economy. The term po/itical 
economy has many connotations, not 
all of which we can either claim or 
accept. It may remind some of those 
axioms which made human prospects 
so dismal and lead others to anticipate 
the scientific “dope” on economy in 
government. Generally, it suggests 
that there may be ideological, social, 
and human qualities in the business 
of making a living which the terms 
economics and politics do not convey. 
It suggests an enlargement of the 
study of economic and _ political 
behavior to accord more nearly with 
the realities of a complex, industrial, 
metropolitan society. The word po/iti- 
cal, a broad concept derived from 
polis, refers to community interests. 
The word economy refers to the sys- 
tem of production and distribution 
as a co-operative process. It too 
refers to the community and suggests 
a kind of commonwealth. For utili- 
tarian as well as semantic reasons, 
therefore, political economy seems a 
good term and ought to be revived. 
When a course is so designated, it 
allows and invites a broad con- 
sideration of basic politico-economic 
issues in historical context. 


At the College of General Educa- 
tion of Boston University, Political 
Economy is so designed. It is one of 
two segments of the program of study 
in the social sciences. It consists 
primarily of material usually found in 
the fields of economics, politics, and 
history, but it exists as part of the 
total development of the social sci- 
ences. The other half of the social- 
science program is known as Human 
Relations. This draws on the fields 
of psychology, sociology, and anthro- 
pology. The two courses have been 
joined in terms of objectives, content, 
and arrangement. Their unity and 
interdependence is a matter of basic 
structure and operation. That they 
frequently parallel each other in 
topics and units, and that the faculty 
co-operates in teaching and testing, is 
significant only as it evidences the 
unity and the integration. 

This course in Political Economy is 
also a part of an integrated program 
of general education.' All the stu- 
dents of Boston University who elect 
the College of General Education take 
the entire program of study. One 
real merit of this common effort is 
that each unit of each course can be 


1Science, Humanities, Human Relations, Political 
Economy, and Guidance constitute the main 
divisions which are included in this integrated 
general-education course. 
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built upon the previous one in the 
knowledge that all the participants 
have the same background. This 
brings within the realm of possibility 
a well-planned, effective, compre- 
hensive study of society in a limited 
time. Student individuality is accom- 
modated through the close personal 
relations of faculty and students and 
the informal, continuous collaboration 
in small groups. The student body 
is divided into groups of twenty-five 
members or less. In these companies 
the students associate day to day for 
the year in all four areas of study. 
The regularity and continuity of this 
association makes possible effective 
discussion groups whose esprit de 
corps manifests itself even in extra- 
curricular activities. 

Each course is under the direction 
of a department head. The unity 
and content of the course is, finally, 


his responsibility. Such responsibility 
is conventional in liberal-arts courses, 
but sometimes it is sacrificed in the 
general-education field because of an 


all-out emphasis on faculty co- 
operation. Co-operation of the fac- 
ulty is the axis of our program, 
but leadership is also regarded as 
essential. Without a leader, co- 
operating scholars tend to arrive at 
a common program by a process of 
logrolling. It is undeniable that each 
specialist knows his subject- 
matter best; it is less obvious that 
each gives the entire course a 
higher priority. In the interest of 
a well-balanced, coherent course, some 
centralization of direction is needed. 


HESE arrangements regarding 
organization and procedure set 
the stage for the course. Equally 
important are the teachers and the 


2In Guidance, counseling is individual. 
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assumptions they make regarding 
objectives and content. Out of per- 
sonal experience and reflection have 
come a number of principles to guide 
us in the building of this course 
of study. They may be stated briefly 
as follows: 


1. There are many ways of setting up a 
good course in social science and in 
general education. It is well toemploy 
the one which best utilizes the training, 
interests, and convictions of the men 
who will teach it. 

Toynbee has given us the thesis that a 
civilization is the smallest intelligible 
unit of study. This concept of unity 
expresses our objective in viewing 
life steadily and seeing it whole. 
The scope and content of a course 
should be determined by its inherent 
requirements. 
. Neither government nor economics 
should be studied in isolation, par- 
ticularly in introductory courses. Polit- 
ical and economic phenomena are 
separable only academically. In fact, 
politics is a capstone course in social 
science because it deals with action 
taken by men to solve or mitigate a 
problem which may be demographic, 
economic, psychological, military, or 
all of these. The study of inter- 
national relations is a perfect example. 
. “Politics without history has no roots 
and history without politics no fruit.” 
It is parsimonious to neglect the vast 
historical record of man and con- 
centrate on the limited contemporary 
scene. On the other hand, to study 
history for its own sake is a pleasure 
not to be indulged if a general or 
cultural education must be limited by 
concentration requirements to a maxi- 
mum of four semesters. 


Having made these assumptions, 
the problem arises whether it is 
possible to organize a course so 
broadly conceived. Integration is a 
real necessity in general education. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 


One can hardly assume that, since 
society or civilization has unity, a 
course undertaking to study the 
whole will automatically be “‘inte- 
grated.” It may be a hodgepodge. 
The methods of organization most 
frequently offered by exponents of 
general education do not in them- 
selves resolve the problem of present- 
ing large areas of study in a meaningful 
pattern. The “survey” only attempts 
to do more quickly or briefly what was 
done before in greater detail. The 
“block and gap” technique is often 
preferred to the survey on the ground 
that it is better to do a few topics or 
periods well. This is frankly sampling 
and may sacrifice internal unity for 
some external integration. The “ prob- 
lems” approach is a variation of 
the block-and-gap technique since 
the problems constitute the blocks. 
Courses so arranged may be inter- 
but 


esting, popular, or practical, 
unfortunately the selections may or 
may not give a comprehensive view 
in the study of society. 

A great deal more can be done to 
achieve the unity of subject-matter 
which an intelligible unit of study 


demands. In Political Economy at 
Boston University, integration of the 
material selected is sought through 
the use of major themes, or integers. 
Basic themes to tie all the topics or 
units of the course together are the 
media for moving progressively from 
point to point, problem to problem, 
and for arriving at helpful conclusions. 
Integration in this manner gives a 
course a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. 

As a supplementary means of inte- 
gration, consistent methodology serves 
very well. In a two-year course of 
study which is characterized by small 
discussion groups, it is possible to 
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develop methods of workmanship 
which give a sense of continuity, 
growth, and achievement. A third 
help in integration which the arrange- 
ment at Boston University makes 
possible is the inclusion of both 
theory and cases. Education for 
citizenship depends on background 
studies plus an application to present- 
day issues and problems. Only the 
longer, unified course of study can do 
this. Moreover, the same students 
must be with you in both parts of the 
course. And most important, the 
principles-and-history part of the 
course must be planned and taught 
with the issues-and-problems part of 
the course in mind. 


HE course begins in the area of 

American history; that is, the 
subject-matter employed is found in 
American experience. The themes 
of the course could be developed in 
Chinese history, but the reasons for 
preferring American should be obvi- 
ous. In reviewing American experi- 
ence, a biographical emphasis is 
employed for two reasons: one, human 
interest; and the other, the practical, 
academic one of collaboration with 
Human Relations, which is centered 
on “personality” in this first semester. 
The objective of this first semester’s 
work, however, is to set up the main 
issues which will serve as integrating 
themes in the two-year course. Three 
such issues appear in American 
history around and within which 
other issues can be developed. The 
three issues concern democracy, free 
enterprise, and nationalism. 

In democracy we have an answer 
to the historic social question of how 
men shall be governed, how grouped, 
how treated. In American history 
we have an exciting record of the 
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ideas and efforts of men to resolve 
this issue in favor of the democratic 
way. On the American frontier the 
student may observe the social and 
economic conditions essential to this 
way of governing. As _ industrial, 
urban America develops, an excellent 
illustration is provided to show the 
relation of conditions to beliefs and 
institutions. This is one issue which 
will serve as a theme throughout 
the course. 

Free enterprise and nationalism 
serve in the same manner. Each is 
an answer to a basic problem in the 
world of men. The first and perhaps 
most basic of all social issues concerns 
the organization of production and 
the distribution of the output. The 
American answer has been free enter- 
prise, and the conditions of American 
life from colonial starving times to 
the era of agricultural surpluses pro- 
vide a rich source material. The 
change in American conditions from 
the nineteenth to the twentieth cen- 
tury provides the best case study to 
test the limits and potentialities of our 
means of satisfying the wants of men. 

Nationalism is one answer to the 

roblem of the nature and scope of 
association. American begin- 
nings in colonial settlements, our 
historic achievement in building a 
more perfect union, all the debates 
and briefs for and against sectionalism, 
and the necessity of further adapta- 
tion to one world provide the data for 
a profitable study of this third basic 
social issue. 

The outline of Part I follows: 


Part I. The American Way: Ideas and Men 
I. The study of man and society: area 
and methodology of political econ- 
omy, American assumptions about 
man and society, scientific con- 
tributions to the study 
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II. The development of democracy and 
union: roots in colonial days, revolu- 
tion in the American tradition, the 
establishment of the national gov- 
ernment, the irresistible westward 
march, the rise of the common man, 
nationalism 

. The development of free enterprise 
and industry: the frontiers, the 
agricultural era, the rise of big busi- 
ness, the closing of the frontier, the 
protest against monopoly, the end of 
the century 

. The adjustment to a new era: the 
United States becomes a_ world 
power, the change in social philos- 
ophy, economics, and political sci- 
ence; the square deal, new freedom 
and the new deal, the challenge to 
American traditions 


N THE second semester of this 

course in Political Economy the 
work becomes institutional rather 
than historical. Having considered 
the main issues under changing social 
conditions, the student becomes aware 
of a welter of techniques and myths. 
He is likely to want to pause and 
have a look at them, and the need for 
doing so is generally apparent. The 
content of the course now draws upon 
the subject-matter of principles— 
courses in economics and government. 
The assumption is that a study of 
theories, elements, principles, func- 
tions, and so on, is necessary to an 
understanding of the issues and prob- 
lems of community living. 

This semester of Political Economy 
is organized around three basic social 
tasks. In all historic time man has 
found it necessary to produce goods 
in order to satisfy his wants. The 
method has varied from individual 
food-gathering to complex industrial 
totalitarian systems but the basic 
task remains the production of goods 
and services. A second task which 
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develops with division of labor and 
grows in importance as the com- 
munity grows is that of distribution. 
How will the output be shared? 
According to what principle of fair 
dealing and by what method—a 
paternal manager or a free market? 
The third social task is control. 
When men produce and share, they 
want also to possess with security. 
Many controls evolve, only the most 
coercive of which is government. 
With these three tasks to which 
others can readily be related, the 
course in Political Economy can 
proceed to classify and integrate a 
vast body of data into a meaningful 
pattern. 

The elements which serve in the 
process of analysis are indicated in 
the following outline: 


Part II]. The Economy—Production and 
Control 

I. Introduction te the institutions of a 
free economy: the physical basis of 
economics, the community as the 
firm 

. Goods and rights in goods: wealth 
and productivity, the institutions of 
contract and private property 

. The organization of production: the 
réle of human beings, the corpora- 
tions and other business firms, 
the kinds of corporations and 
combinations 

. Value, money, credit, and price: 
the concepts and instruments of 
finance, the expansion and con- 
traction of the circulating media, 
responsibilities of government, price 
determination, valuation 

. Social accounting: the national 
income, the national economic bud- 
get, expansion, depression, and full 
employment 

. Beliefs, myths, and ideologies: free 
enterprise versus managed economy, 
the social importance of faith and 
good will, the promises men live by 
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VII. Controls, politics, and government: 
the process of government, the 
structure and réle of government 


This arrangement serves well in build- 
ing quickly the steps essential to a 
grasp of the national-income analysis 
of an economy. The réle of govern- 
ment is shown functionally to be an 
integral part of the going concern, 
that is, the community. 


N THE third semester, the themes 

and tasks are developed on a 
scale of reference recommended by 
Toynbee, namely, civilization. Stu- 
dents today need and want this 
broad prospect and the resulting 
perspective. They have a real con- 
cern about civilization, and civiliza- 
tion needs to be understood. This 
part of the work is not a survey 
encompassing man’s record on earth 
but an analysis of typical societies or 
stages in western development: 


Part III. Western Civilization—Political 
and Economic Phenomena in 
Historical Setting 

I. Introduction to the study of his- 
torical periods: the purpose and 
utility of history, the meaning and 
progress of civilization 

. Ancient Times: the rise of the urban 
economy, political absolutism 

. Greek and Roman Days: the con- 
ditions responsible for a great civili- 
zation, the Greek gamut of political 
experience, Plato and Aristotle, 
Roman experience in government, 
the nature of law, the decline of a 
civilization 
The Middle Ages: feudalism as a 
way of life, universalism in religion 
and theory, the revival of trade and 
industry 

. The transition to Modern Times: 
the break with authority, the eco- 
nomic and political revolutions, the 
nation-state and its advisers, abso- 
lutism, constitutionalism, imperial- 
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ism, mercantilism, the intellectual 
revolution, the French revolution 

VI. The Nineteenth Century: the growth 
of states and industry, Adam Smith 
and economic liberalism, popular 
government, the triumph of nation- 
alism, the reaction against middle- 
class control 


Such questions as, Why were the 
Greeks great? and Why did Rome 
decline? guide us. Again we seek 
the historical answers to the issues of 
how men should be governed, how 
men produce effectively, and how 
men distribute the produce fairly. 
We are interested to learn what 


techniques and ideas more nearly 
achieve the good society, the enduring 
community, the peaceful order. 

It is obvious, perhaps, that the 
themes of democracy, free enterprise, 
and nationalism can serve us in this 
historical analysis. We ask to what 


extent earlier societies found these 
answers satisfactory or under what 
conditions alternatives provided sta- 
bility or peace. As we study the 
breakup of the medieval synthesis 
and the development of modern 
institutions, the themes direct us. 
Personally, I have felt that beginning 
students generally enjoyed the study 
of history more under this teleological 
method than by any other method I 
have known. Moreover, I have been 
pleased at the sense of historical 
perspective which manifests itself as 
we turn subsequently to contemporary 
problems. In my years of teaching 
American government and _inter- 
national relations, I have always been 
troubled at the student’s stereotype 
respecting the state. Given a semester 
of historical analysis, and the state is 
seen in perspective as another man- 
made institution created for a purpose 
and subject to adaptation. 
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HE fourth semester’s work is 

the climax of the course and the 
study for which the first three 
semesters were preparation. We now 
consider directly de main issues and — 
problems of our day. The problems 
are broadly stated as American democ- 
racy, American capitalism, world 
organization, and other systems and 
values. The outline which follows 
indicates some aspects of the problems 
which are considered, such as civil 
rights, federalism, and efficiency in 
the case of democracy, but the basic 
issue of how men can best be gov- 
erned prevails: 


Part IV. Contemporary Problems and 
Issues 
I, Constitutional democracy: (1) popu- 

lar participation: what the constitu- 
tion provides, how the constitution 
grows, government by law, judicial 
review, the réle of the people, rights 
under the law; (2) organization and 
function: federalism, presidential 
government, congressional govern- 
ment, the independent judiciary, 
local government, where the citizen 
meets his government 

II]. The American economy: (1) the 
great debate over its name, free 
enterprise versus mixed economy, 
capacity to produce, bigness and 
efficiency, competition and price 
determination; (2) stabilization and 
progress, the business cycle, the 
maturity thesis, full employment, 
collective bargaining, conditions in 
agriculture, group organization and 
pressures, big government 

III. The world economy and its govern- 
ment: world society versus world 
community, the elements of trade 
and finance, imperialism and the 
struggle for power, the growth of 
world organization and law, peace 
as a condition of community, the 
League of Nations, the United 
Nations 
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IV. Systems and values in_ political 
economy: communism and dictator- 
ship, fascism and _ totalitarianism, 
socialism, the good society 


Our problem is the contemporary 
form of an ancient issue, and it 
pertains not only to voting and 
freedom of speech but to collective 
bargaining and fair shares. The insti- 
tutions and processes of control are 
a part of the total problem of com- 
munity living. 

In this fourth semester, with their 
background studies and their three 
semesters of experience in group 
discussion, the Sophomores are ready 
and eager to consider contemporary 
problems. The judgment and enthu- 
siasm manifest in their discussion 
sections speak well for the educa- 
tional possibilities of a method of 
organization which permits students 
to work and progress as a group. 
With uniform background and con- 
tinuous association, the maturation is 
enhanced. 


T IS not possible to anticipate or 

to deal adequately with all the 
objections which may be made against 
the program described. Two queries, 
however, are frequently and generally 
raised. One is whether this program 
regiments and indoctrinates the stu- 


dent. The answer is: Consult the 
student and the faculty. It may be 
surprising, but the sense of freedom 
and democracy engendered in this 
college exceeds that experienced under 
the elective system. Here the stu- 
dent makes his free choice when he 
registers; under the elective system 
he makes many choices except as 
prerequisites and distribution require- 
ments restrict him. But once the 
initial decision to take a course is 
made, student freedom and initiative 
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depend on other factors, such as the 
methodology of the course itself. 
General-education students are spared 
the recurring resentment against re- 
quired courses and the frustration 
of schedules. The informal and 
friendly relations of faculty and stu- 
dents working together in this method 
of study create a feeling of belonging 
and cordiality. The elective system 
is likely to be much more impersonal. 
As to indoctrination, that depends on 
how the course is taught. One large 
course planned and integrated is not 
necessarily more authoritarian than 
shorter courses in the most liberal 
of the conventional curriculums. The 
experience of working under a dicta- 
torial professor is not resolved because 
three-credit courses are elective. In- 
doctrination does not follow because 
analyses, generalizations, and value 
judgments are presented. In fact, 
monism and absolutism are not char- 
acteristic of general education. The 
loudest complaint of students is still 
that few answers are given and that 
relativism is the prevailing dogma. 
The second query is whether a loss 
of objectivity, scholarship, or scientific 
method is apparent in a course which 
sets up generalizations and values. 
This also depends on how it is done. 
Because the teacher has in mind 
certain themes as the class proceeds 
in the study of an era or area, must 
it follow that his mind is closed or 
biased? It would be unfortunate 
indeed if each time a teacher taught 
a period of history he wandered 
through a field of facts as if he were 
doing so for the first time. Objec- 
tivity and scholarship do not preclude 
planning and direction. They demand 
it. Remember we are speaking about 
introductory courses for college Fresh- 
men and not about seminars of 
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graduate students doing original 
research. The task is to develop a 
pattern of organization which will 
make democracy and civilization more 
understandable. This may require 
some modification of conventional 
academic methods, but it does not 
jeopardize sound scholarship or good 
teaching. 

Political Economy, therefore, is a 
study of the basic issues of community 
living. It analyzes how men have 
sought to resolve these issues. It 
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sets in perspective the efforts of men in 
production, sharing, and controlling, 
and it evaluates these activities in 
terms of standards individually or 
generally accepted. It deals with 
values and may develop a political 
philosophy but it does not impose 
one. Nevertheless, the net result, 
a heightened sense of social respon- 
sibility and an increased readiness to 
participate in civic affairs, has been 
heartening to those who have had the 
privilege of working in this program. 

[Vol. XXIV, No. 3] 


What’s New at Within-the-Division 
University 


By NORMAN NATHAN 


speech relinquished his semi- 
conservative views last week by 
announcing a new program leading to 
a B.A. in communications. It all 
began when a social-science major 
stumbled into the wrong classroom. 
For many years Engspeech had not 
seen just that particular brand of 
student and, in a jocular mood, 
suggested that he take the course 
anyway. But the student assured 
Engspeech that, having achieved his 
senior year, he was not going to spend 
the six elective points of his college 
career in an English class. 
Engspeech decided to take a look 
at the catalogue. Was it possible 
that a communications major had 
sixty to eighty elective hours while a 
social-science major had but six? No, 
it proved to be thirty elective hours 
(though twenty-four of them could 
have strings attached). Since Eng- 


in Lancelot Eng- 


speech was a scholar, he decided to 
look further. And the more he looked, 
the more he realized that he was 
living in a practically prediluvian age. 
The catalogue appeared to be divided 
into rules and regulations made by 
several kingdoms, although the faculty 
adviser of a student could on occasion 
give him a passport to take a course 
in another division. 

There were social sciences, in which 
the students took several courses in 
political science, history, sociology, 
geography, and economics. There was 
the combined science division. Here 
a student majoring in physics, minored 
in biology, in chemistry, and in mathe- 
matics—with a course in geology 
thrown in. In fact, it was possible 
to major in organic chemistry and 
then take a minor in inorganic chem- 
istry. Business administration evi- 
dently was producing accountants 

[Continued on page 166) 


The President 


By JOSEPH E. GORDON 


Has the Pattern of College and University Leadership Changed? 


HE rapid growth and develop- 
ment of resources of the higher 
learning in America, accom- 
panied by an increase in magnitude of 
institutional operations, have caused 
some confusion in recent years as to 
the functions and qualifications of 
university and college presidents. 
Some writers have asserted that in 
the office of the university chief 
executive there has appeared an 
increasing need for business experi- 
ence, mastery of finance, and special 
skill in public relations. These same 
writers have expressed the belief that 
the type of executive who serves as 
university president today differs sub- 
stantially from that of the earlier 
days. A consensus would typify the 
old-time presidents as men of great 
intellectual stature, educational and 
cultural leaders who represented the 
most rigorous type of educational 
training extant in their day; men 
who, by vision and educational states- 
manship, shaped the structure of 
higher education as it stands today. 
These writers hold the opinion that 
the alleged change to the type 
of executive whose chief claim to office 
is money-raising ability is not good. 
Such a position is not, however, 
unanimously held. A few writers of 
the opposition cling to the notion that 
university presidents are every bit as 
scholarly today as in former years and 


that the old-time executives, too, 
were required to be businessmen. 
Basically, the contention of this group 
seems to be that it is not the back- 
ground or the profession, but the 
man himself, that fosters dynamic 
leadership. 

Many views on this controversy 
have been expounded, and they gen- 
erally follow one of the patterns set 
forth. It was against this back- 
ground that the author found the 
purpose of a study which seeks to 
investigate one phase of higher educa- 
tion—university leadership. 

The purpose of the study, then, was 
conceived to be twofold. The first 
aim was to make comparative analyses 
of the backgrounds of the chief execu- 
tives of the member institutions of the 
Association of American Universities 
holding office in 1900 and _ those 
holding office in 1950, in order to 
determine how the type of individual 
selected for the chief administrative 
office of the university in this earlier 
period differed from the type of 
individual selected a_ half-century 
later. The second purpose was to 
investigate the extent to which the 
higher educational views and con- 
cerns of the present-day executive 
differ from the views and concerns 
of the officers at the beginning of the 
century. 

Two assumptions were considered 
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to be fundamental to whatever sig- 
nificance such a study might have. 
First, regardless of the relative posi- 
tion to which one may assign leader- 
ship in a scale of administrative 
principles, the contributions to the 
culture of America made by the uni- 
versities have oftentimes been effected 
through the efforts of the chief 
executive. Second, it was assumed 
that the leadership of the university 

resident is governed in part by his 
comprising the several 
factors investigated, and the nature of 
his concern with higher education. 

In determining the scope of this 
investigation, the following considera- 
tions were used as bases for decision: 


First, the institutions represented by 
the men under consideration were limited 
to those which were members of the 
Association of American Universities at 
the time of its annual conference in 
October, 1949. In this group of thirty- 
four institutions, the following exclusions 
were made: the two Canadian institutions, 
Catholic University, Duke Uniyersity, 
and California Institute of Technology— 
the last two were not considered in the 
1900 analysis since they were not then 
organized as universities. While at the 
time of the organization of the Association 
in 1900 there were only fourteen initial 
members, in order to extend the limits of 
the study the institutions which were then 
organized as universities and which later 
became members of the Association were 
considered in the 1900 group. 

Second, those presidents holding office 
as of January 1, 1950, were chosen as 
subjects of investigation in the latter 
period. This represents an arbitrarily 
chosen date. 

Third, in choosing biographical informa- 
tion from the lives of presidents the follow- 
ing items were decided upon: 

Educational preparation—This background 
item was investigated with respect to the 
field of specialization, highest earned 
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degree held, and institutions attended. 
The justification for the exploration of 
these factors lies in several areas. First, 
it is believed that, regardless of the type 
of administrative position an individual 
holds, a thorough educational background 
offers a modicum of assurance that he has 
the ability to make the contributions 
expected of him. Second, as the head of 
an educational institution he should serve 
as an educational leader. It seems to 
follow, therefore, that a complex institu- 
tion such as the university certainly merits 
more than the services of the academically 
uninitiated. Third, the success of the 
president is dependent to no small degree 
upon his ability to deal with and under- 
stand his faculty. To this end it would 
appear that the quality of the president’s 
own scholarship is of considerable impor- 
tance. But whether he is a scholar or not, 
he should at least be sympathetic with the 
scholars on the faculty. 

Experience—This item is conceived to be of 
no less importance than the president’s 
educational background. Generally, the 
period of post-educational experience occu- 
pies a quite longer span of time than the 
instructional period and serves to reinforce 
the disciplines acquired in the formal 
training. Certain skills and attitudes 
which may vitally condition the achieve- 
ment as chief university administrator are 
gained in various jobs which serve as 
predecessors of the presidency. Experi- 
ence, whether satisfying or discouraging, 
may dictate the conception one has of the 
role of higher educational institutions in 
the social order. This phase of back- 
ground was explored with respect to the 
position held immediately preceding the 
presidency and other prior experience. 

Age when assuming the presidency 

Present age (in 1900 or in 1950)—Several 
considerations led to the inclusion of these 
background factors. When a president of 
a large university is chosen at a com- 
paratively young age, there is a strong 
indication that he has evidenced special 
ability not predicated on length of experi- 
ence. On the other hand, selection of a 
candidate of more mature age generally 
ensures some special advantage of wisdom 
and experience gained, if in no other way, 
by contact with the prevailing culture. 
Furthermore, it is a commonly held con- 
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ception that younger men are more 

receptive to change and innovation, hence 

more responsive to a changing social order. 

The utilization of a more experienced man, 

experience being quantified by age, pre- 

supposes certain pragmatic qualifications— 
ideas tested by time and practice. 

Former relationship to the institution over 
which he presides—Various motives prompt 
an individual to take the chief executive’s 
position in a university. One of these has 
been shown to be sympathy for the institu- 
tion and its objectives. It is reasonable 
to assume that a strong source of such 
sympathy is that which comes from direct 
association with the daily operational 
problems of a higher institution. Former 
teachers, alumni, and administrators are 
quick to recognize the important place these 
organizations hold in our culture. Selec- 
tion from persons affiliated with the 
university, either in the past or present, 
implies a certain amount of continuity in 
policy and objectives. The extent of this 
continuity, of course, depends upon the 
degree of accord between the individual 
and the institution in their separate 
philosophies and ideals. 

Honorary degrees received from member 
institutions of the Association of American 
Universities—An attempt was made here 
to measure the degree to which the achieve- 
ments of these two groups of men were 
signally recognized in the academic world. 
The limitation of grantors to the Associa- 
tion members was based on the assumption 
that these leading institutions are most 
capable of judging the quality of achieve- 
ment of individuals laboring in similar areas 
of endeavor. 

Fourth, the primary sources of informa- 
tion incident to the second phase of the 
problem—educational views and con- 
cerns—were these three types of records: 
public addresses, professional publica- 
tions—journal articles, books, mono- 
graphs, and administrative reports. 


HE presidents of the selected 
universities in 1950 were better 
prepared with respect to earned 
degrees held than were the presidents 
of these institutions in 1900. Twenty 
persons, or 65 per cent, held the 
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earned doctorate in 1950; nine men, 
or 31 per cent, in the Igoo group 
had been awarded this degree. The 
spread of preparatory fields of study 
was approximately the same, and 
about one-half of these disciplines are 
included for both dates. Law ranked 
first as a field of specialization in 
1950, while it shared first place with 
theology in 1900. The greatest degree 
of change in these preparatory fields 
was that theology and languages, 
ranking at and near the top in Igoo, 
were displaced by economics, business, 
and history in 1950. Each group had 
as one of its presidents a man trained 
in military science. In both instances, 
Harvard and Yale were the institu- 
tions granting the greatest number 
of academic degrees to the selected 
presidents. 

With regard to experience immedi- 
ately preceding election to the presi- 
dency, the differences between the 
executives of the two dates are almost 
negligible. Twenty-four individuals, 
or 77 per cent of the total number in 
1950, came to the office directly from 
some position within the formal struc- 
ture of higher education. When this 
figure is compared with that of 
twenty-three persons, or 79 per cent, 
coming from this source in 1900, little 
contrast can be noted. Stated nega- 
tively, only five presidents of the 
selected universities in 1950 came 
from positions not associated with 
some phase of the educational enter- 
prise; four persons comprise this 
category in 1g0o. 

Data concerning experience other 
than that just prior to assumption of 
the presidency lead to observations 
closely parallel to those given. Here 
again, the similarities are much more 
marked than the differences. Twenty- 
four men in the earlier group and 
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twenty-five men in the later group 
had at some time been employed as 
college or university teachers; each 
group had four persons with experi- 
ence as practicing lawyers; five 
in 1900 and six in 1950 had experi- 
ence in public-school administration 
and teaching; two men in each of the 
groups had at some time served 
private business; one president in 
each instance had at one time prac- 
ticed medicine. The most striking 
changes are: the decrease in min- 
isterial experience between 1g00 and 
1950—seven of the presidents of the 
earlier date had gained such experi- 
ence, while one at the latter date 
had been so employed; the increase 
in the number of persons with a 
record of public service, state and 
national. Only one had this experi- 
ence prior to 1900, but five fall into 
this category in 1950. 

The differences in the mean ages 
of the two groups of executives, both 
at the time of inauguration and on the 
specified dates, are not marked. How- 
ever, in both instances the con- 
temporary presidents had slightly 
higher averages. The average age 
at inauguration of the earlier men 
was forty-one; of the 1950 executives 
it was forty-seven. These averages 
on the specified dates of 1900 and 
1950 were fifty-two and fifty-six. 

The number of presidents having 
no former relationships with the 
institution over which they presided 
is identical for both dates—fourteen. 
Eleven persons in 1950, compared 
with nine persons in 1900, had taught 
in their universities; eleven and eight, 
respectively, were alumni. The main 
differences are in the numbers who 
had served in administrative positions 
and in the numbers who were formerly 
members of the boards of control. 
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respectively. are: administrators, nine 
compared with two; board members, 
none compared with three. Whether 
good or bad, the practice of using 
institutional officers to fill presidential 
vacancies was no more prevalent 
in 1950 than it was in 1goo. 

With regard to the number of 
honorary degrees received, the uni- 
versity leaders of 1950 far surpassed 
the executives of 1900. A comparison 
of the totals for both dates shows 
that twenty-nine honorary degrees 
were awarded the presidents prior to 
1900, and fifty-nine were awarded the 
presidents prior to 1950. While these 
tabulations do not take into account 
degrees awarded by institutions other 
than those of the Association of 
American Universities, at least among 
the leading institutions of the country 
the presidents of 1950 enjoyed a much 
greater degree of recognition than 
did their predecessors in 1900. 

Variation in educational concern 
expressed by individuals on particular 
issues was not believed to be of great 
importance. The fact that they were 
concerned enough to express them- 
selves, however, did seem significant. 


T IS evident that a degree of 

difference, as well as of similarity, 
exists in the nature of the presidents’ 
concern with higher education at the 
dates specified; however, the similari- 
ties between the two periods are 
again more apparent than the differ- 


ences. For example, in the writings 
and the speeches of the presidents in 
1g00 the issues most frequently 
referred to were matters of the cur- 
riculum—election of courses, formal 
discipline, and entrance examinations; 
in 1950 the leading issue was general 
versus special education, which could 
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also be classified as pertaining to the 
curriculum. Another area of simi- 
larity is found in an enumeration of 
the issues discussed at both times: 
athletics, academic freedom, moral 
and religious education, research, 
special problems, instructional staffs, 
and specific weaknesses were discussed 
by the presidents in each group. 

The chief differences that appear 
in a comparison of educational thought 
and opinion between the two dates lie 
in two areas: first, certain issues 
causing comment at one time were 
practically ignored at the other; 
namely, coeducation, discussed in 
1900, and adult education, com- 
mented on in 1950; second, the 
degree of prominence given issues 
common to both dates varies con- 
siderably in some cases. Outstanding 
examples of this last point of differ- 
ence are issues relating to the follow- 
ing: athletics, which ranked high in 
1900 but low in 1950; academic 
freedom, a very popular subject of 
discussion in 1950, which did not 
receive wide mention from the earlier 
group of men; relations with the 
Federal Government, which appeared 
to be a major source of concern to the 
latter group of presidents but seemed 
to have evoked little comment from 
the executives of the earlier period. 
Such differences would appear to 
arise out of differences in the times 
rather than differences between the 
groups of presidents. 

A question partially implied by 
this phase of the problem relates to 
whether one group or the other 
evidenced concern with the means of 
higher education to the neglect of the 
ends or fundamental purposes. The 
author considers discussion of issues 
relating to purposes of higher educa- 
tion as being primarily concerned with 
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the ends of the educational process; 
the men of 1950 show greater interest 
in this issue than the earlier group of 
presidents. Other issues relative to 
curriculum, staff, and so on, are 
conceived as being related primarily 
to means rather than ends. In the 
light of this conception, the discussion 
of means predominated at both times. 


HE presidents of the selected 

universities in 1950 were better 
prepared in terms of formal education 
and degrees than were their predeces- 
sors of the year 1900; the backgrounds 
of experience are strikingly similar; 
the contemporary executives have 
only a slightly higher average age; 
and the degree of recognition afforded 
the present-day leaders, measured in 
terms of honorary degrees received, 
exceeds that of the earlier group of 
men. It seems, therefore, that those 
who allege that increasing needs for 
business and financial experience in 
the office of the university president 
have resulted in an undesirable change 
in the type of man selected, will find in 
the results of this investigation a 
negation of their charge. 

The other related allegation is that 
the modern university executive is so 
involved with financial promotion, or 
money-raising, that his concern with 
issues related to the fundamental 
purposes of the university is forced 
into the background. This charge is 
true only in part. The contemporary 
executive is concerned about money; 
but let no one labor under the 
impression that the president in 1g00 
was not similarly concerned. An 
examination of presidents’ reports 
around the turn of the century 
reveals that the report which does 
not include a strong plea for more 
money is indeed exceptional. Execu- 
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tives in both times decried the “‘love 
of money” as a serious weakness in 
the higher learning; however, had 
they not been successful in the fund- 
raising phase of presidential duties, 
the growth of the institutions would 
not have been as outstanding as it 
clearly has been. In summation, it 
must be stated that with regard to 
the prominence given the aims of 
education in the documentary evi- 
dence utilized, the presidents of 1950 
surpass those of the earlier date. 
The implications of this problem in 
the area of institutional organization 
cannot be ignored. If, as the findings 
have indicated, the university leader 
today is essentially the same type 
of individual that he was fifty years 
ago and evidences interest in similar 
issues of higher education, what 
adjustment has taken place in the 
nature of his administrative duties? 


Clearly, the multiphase growth of 
universities that has taken place over 
the fifty-year period under discussion 
has resulted in greater demands on 


the chief executive. Is it possible 
that the president, while presiding 
over the complex institution known 
as the university, can still devote 
thought and concern to the over-all 
objectives of his institution as well as 
meet the demands of public relations 
and fund-raising? 

The author believes that the answer 
to this question is in the affirmative, 
and that the basis of its solution lies 
in the delegation of certain powers, 
formerly held by the chief executive, 
to subordinates in the institutional 
hierarchy. A study of the rosters of 
central administrative officers of the 
selected universities in 1900 and 1950 
bears out this conclusion. The typical 
staff has increased from three to six 
officers at the beginning of the century 
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to an average of ten or twelve general 
administrative officers at the present 
time. An examination of the titles 
of these more recently created offices 
lends even further support to this 
observation. Titles such as “‘vice- 
president in charge of finance” give 
a good indication of the type of duties 
delegated to these officers by the chief 
executive of the university. 

The author holds the thesis that 
changes correlative to the increase in 
demands upon the university presi- 
dent have not been in the type of chief 
executive or in the nature of his 
concern with higher education; the 
adjusting factors have been in the 
vertical and horizontal expansion of 
the organizational hierarchy and in 
the delegation of authority. 

It should be noted that the data 
and findings reported herein are based 
on research focused on only one 
segment of higher education. The 
institutions comprising this segment, 
however, are and have been the 
leaders. Whether the results reported 
here are significantly related to other 
segments and levels in higher educa- 
tion should be determined by further 
research. 

It seems likely that those who have 
sounded the alarm with respect to the 
qualifications of the contemporary 
university president have seized upon 
one or two notable examples and by 
some inductive process have gen- 
eralized for the whole. It is certainly 
beyond the scope of this study to pass 
judgment on the effectiveness of those 
persons whose previous experience has 
been entirely in fields disassociated 
from education. However, if the 
appointment of this type of person 
has established a trend, then the 
trend is in a stage of mere beginning 
and is not discernible over the years. 
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Preparation for Marriage 
and Parenthood 


By WINSTON W. EHRMANN 


Description of a Course for Students Given at the University of Florida 


+ NE of the phenomenal develop- 
QO ments in American higher 
education in the last two 
decades is the growing demand for 
academic courses in marriage and 
family-life education. More and more 
citizens and students, as well as 
teachers and school administrators, 
are forming opinions and taking a 
stand for or against this trend. 
Among those who have definitely 
made up their minds, the proponents 
are greatly in the majority. Most of 
the opposition is passive. It arises 
primarily from the hesitancy to accept 
anything new, particularly in the field 
of human relations, regardless of its 
worthiness. The majority of those 
who favor this movement accept it 
because of the fundamental belief of 
the American people that education 
is beneficial to the individual and to 
society. If we had only these two 
groups and these two philosophies to 
take into consideration, there would 
be, over a period of time, no really 
serious difficulties in the establish- 
ment of a sound academic curriculum 
in preparation for marriage and 
family life. 

The real danger to the establish- 
ment of an effective program arises 
from the actions and attitudes of the 
extremists. On the one hand there 
are those who see absolutely no good 


in this kind of education, and on the 
other there are those who look upon 
it as a solution for most of the ills 
of marriage and family life. These 
ardent propenents of marriage and 
family-life education, are unwittingly 
their own worst enemies. They may 
place the movement in great jeopardy 
because they hold forth false hopes 
that can never be fulfilled. The 
pitfalls both of unreasoned prejudice 
and of foolish enthusiasm arise pri- 
marily from misconceptions of what 
can and what cannot be accomplished. 

The greatest misconception is the 
belief that a college course can 
ensure, or that it purports to ensure, 
a successful marriage. Since the sci- 
ences of human behavior have not 
progressed as far as the science of 
medicine, this expectation is even 
more unreasonable than it would be 
to demand that a doctor ensure the 
good health of an individual ten or 
twenty years from now, or even 
predict the time and cause of his 
death. The great service that has 
been rendered to society by modern 
medicine is primarily to prevent, and 
secondarily to cure, diseases and dis- 
abilities. The science of medicine 
has performed a great service by 
increasing our chances of a longer and 
healthier life. It is also instructive 
to remember that the greatest advance 
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in this field has been that of preven- 
tion. This has been possible only 
because the masses of people have 
learned to adjust their lives so that 
the causes of disease are avoided or 
minimized and so that conditions of 
good health are encouraged. In the 
same way the preparation of college 
students for marriage and parenthood 
is designed to increase de chances 
of a more satisfactory life as wife, 
husband, parent, and citizen. To 
expect any more than this is to 
expect miracles. 

The need for education in marriage 
and parenthood has become impera- 
tive because our ways of life have 
become increasingly complex and 
because the adjustments and _atti- 
tudes that had been slowly evolved 
over many centuries are no longer 
sufficient for coping with some of the 
perplexities created by a rapidly 
changing world. In centuries past, 
the family was primarily an economic 
and status unit in which nearly all of 
life’s basic activities were performed. 
Its members were held together by 
strong material and traditional ties. 
The family today is held together by 
intangible rather than tangible ties. 
But even though the family has lost 
many of its functions, it is still the 
primary agency for housing, feeding, 
and caring for its members, for 
rearing the children, for socializing 
individuals, and for providing affec- 
tion and companionship. It seems 
essential that we doeverything possible 
to strengthen the ties of understand- 
ing, sympathy, affection, comradeship, 
and personal responsibility. Effective 
ways to achieve this goal are: 

To develop in young men and women 
a greater insight into and understanding 
of their own and the opposite sex 
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To stimulate in the individual a 
greater sense of moral responsibility for 
the réle of spouse and parent 

To help individuals remove the many 
misconceptions and fears they have about 
sex and reproduction 

To train young people as potential 
parents to develop a rational and whole- 
some attitude toward sex education in its 
broadest aspects, including preparation 
for family life, so that the next generation 
will be better adjusted 

To acquaint the individual with the 
major conflicting forces, both destructive 
and constructive, that affect marriage 
and family relations 


A college course could do much to 
achieve these ends, not only for those 
who take it, but also for society as a 
whole. Since college-trained men and 
women furnish an ever increasing 
share of the leadership in our country, 
the concepts they took with them 
from this study would eventually be 
felt in every community. 


N ORDER to illustrate ways in 

which these goals may be achieved, 
I shall discuss certain general prin- 
ciples and cite specific examples. In 
1939 I began teaching a course in 
preparation for marriage and parent- 
hood, entitled Marriage and the 
Family, at the University of Florida. 
Since then I have taught over fifty- 
five hundred students. In setting 
forth what I believe should and 
should not be done, I draw heavily 
upon my experience with these stu- 
dents. My procedures have been 
determined in part by the reported 
experiences of other teachers in this 
field, by advances in the scientific 
knowledge of male-female relations, 
and by student reaction to what was 
taught and how it was taught. It 
must be emphasized that this is a 
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dynamic process. One never arrives 
at “the way” to teach this course. 
As new scientific evidence is gathered, 
as the fund of knowledge possessed by 
the general population increases, and 
as the attitudes of people change, the 
subject-matter and manner of presen- 
tation must be modified. This is a 
constant evolutionary adjustment. 

The manner of presentation of 
marriage and family materials is 
equal and complementary in impor- 
tance to the factual content of the 
course. The only way in which this 
subject can be handled is to present 
it with scientific objectivity, with a 
high sense of responsibility, and with 
complete sympathy for the dignity 
of the individual and of the group. 
It seems quite fatal to lay any 
arbitrary prohibitions upon what is 
and is not said. Some people fear 
that complete frankness may lead to 
a reaction of ribaldry among the 
students. The experience of most 
teachers is quite the contrary. Another 
frequently expressed apprehension is 
that some students may be drawn into 
this type of course because of an 
inordinate curiosity about the sensa- 
tional aspects of sex. The important 
fact is not what brings them into the 
course, but rather what happens to 
them after they are in it. 

The greatest actual and potential 
danger of failure arising from the 
manner of presentation is generally 
completely unsuspected and lies in an 
entirely different direction. Because 
of strong personal inhibitions, an 
unwarranted overconcern for the sen- 
sibilities of the students, or even lack 
of professional competency, some 
teachers tantalizingly skirt around or 
completely avoid the challenging 
issues. They remind one of a fighter 
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who has wonderful footwork and is 
a marvelous shadowboxer but who 
can never deliver against a flesh-and- 
blood opponent a really telling blow. 
They do not come to grips with 
reality. 

Although teaching is a highly indi- 
vidualized task, the general techniques 
that have been almost universally 
accepted in other disciplines or that 
have been evolved to meet the 
special conditions of this program can 
be used with telling effect. A few of 
the more important ones are worth 
emphasizing here. The most funda- 
mental assumption must always be 
that the student is just as intelligent 
as the instructor but that his fund of 
knowledge about the subject is not so 
great as that of a specialist. That a 
few teachers, because of the nature 
of the subject-matter, treat collegians 
as if they were bright-eyed six-year- 
olds or dangerous pre-psychotics is 
inexcusable. The most satisfying ex- 
perience for many teachers is the 
continuous demonstration that the 
overwhelming majority of students 
have a well-balanced common sense 
and an eagerness to learn. Our 
concern should be not so much 
with “Can the student take care 
of himself?” but rather, “Can the 
instructor?” 


ECAUSE of the very nature of 

the material, a course in prepara- 
tion for marriage and parenthood will 
usually become a popular elective 
among students. This situation some- 
times creates problems, the least 
important of which is that of handling 
the numbers involved. Oftentimes 
the instructor feels, and rightly so, 
that he is performing a pioneering 
and humanistic function. For these 
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reasons he may inadvertently tend 
to require less work from the students 
than he should. Sometimes he may 
require just as much as or even more 


than is required in comparable courses. 


in the college curriculum, but, because 
there is so much keen interest in the 
material, it may appear to be an easy 
course. Real or apparent laxity in 
academic standards must be avoided, 
not only because it may create ill- 
feeling among other faculty members, 
but principally because there is so 
much to be covered in this area that a 
real disservice to students is per- 
formed if they are not given the 
opportunity to learn to the limits of 
their capacities. 

Young men and women ought to be 
taught in mixed classes. To segregate 
them defeats one of the purposes of 
this type of education. If they are 
to live together, they should learn 


together. There is, of course, a 
legitimate reason for having periodic 
discussion classes in sex-segregated 
groups, or for private consultation 
with the instructor about personal 


matters, or both. Nevertheless, most 
of the instruction should be carried on 
in mixed groups. There will be some 
shyness among a few at first. Being 
objective, sincere, and sympathetic 
overcomes timidity within a very few 
class meetings. 

Two procedures which I have 
found to be highly effective in 
achieving these ends, as well as in 
stimulating intellectual interest, are 
encouraging students, first, to ask 
questions about the subject-matter, 
and, second, to offer suggestions and 
criticisms about the conduct of the 
course. Near the beginning of each 
semester I ask the students to submit 
anonymously at least one written 
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question which will be subsequently 
answered in class. They are requested 
to write the question on this basis: 
if each could ask only one question in 
the course, what would it be? They 
are not, however, limited to one 
question, but are urged to submit as 
many as they wish. At intervals a 
part of or an entire class period is 
devoted to answering these questions. 
These sessions are so effective in 
stimulating class discussions and oral 
questions that before the semester is 
half completed nearly all students are 
participating freely. 

Throughout the semester I have 
always encouraged students to speak 
with me if they failed to understand 
any part of the lecture or discussion, 
if they had any suggestion for addi- 
tions to the subject-matter and for 
improvement of the method of presen- 
tation, or if they felt at any time that 
their personal sensibilities were hurt. 
At the end of the course they submit 
a critique in which they are encour- 
aged to be quite frank about the 
content of the course, the tests, the 
textbooks, and the lecturer. (When 
I initiated this system some years 
ago, I had no idea that my own 
sensibilities were so tender!) What- 
ever improvement has been made in 
my own teaching effectiveness has in 
large part stemmed from the sound 
advice given by students. 


COURSE in preparation for 

marriage and parenthood brings 
together and synthesizes pertinent 
knowledge from the various arts and 
sciences which have made direct or 
indirect contributions to our under- 
standing of male-female relationships. 
Biology, medicine, psychiatry, mar- 
riage counseling, welfare work, home 
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economics, law, history, psychology, 
anthropology, and sociology all are 
involved. But the course must not 
be a hodgepodge of disconnected 
facts, on the one hand, or an enumer- 
ation of glittering, but meaningless, 
generalities on the other. The assem- 
bled knowledge must be made into a 
coherent whole so that some real 
insight into the affairs of men and 
women may be gained. Asa result of 
this kind of presentation, related 
courses in child development, the 
psychology of personality, home eco- 
nomics, and sociology of the family, in 
addition to the outstanding contribu- 
tions they make in their own right, 
become even more meaningful to 
those who wish to pursue a more 
intensive study of human relations in 
general and marriage and the family 
in particular. This kind of course 
can also play an important réle in 
stimulating greater interest in general 
education by giving many students 
awareness of the marvelous inter- 
relationships of human life. 

The major divisions of the course 
are as follows: the cultural nature of 
marriage and the family, physio- 
logical aspects of sex and reproduction, 
developmental differences between 
males and females, premarital adjust- 
ments, marital adjustments, parent- 
child relationships, religion and the 
family, legal aspects of marriage and 
the family, and the conservation of 
the marriage and family unit. The 
individual topics that are included in 
each of these major areas are too 
numerous to list. A few illustrations 
will show that the subject-matter is 
highly integrated and that it has 
great pertinency for the individual 
and for society. Two of them were 
selected because they are controversial 
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issues, and all because they represent 
a wide variety of materials. 

In the section on _ parent-child 
relationship I make no attempt to 
study child development in detail. 
This material is adequately covered in 
other courses. In this course the 
major emphasis of this section is 
upon assisting parents and potential 
parents to help prepare children to 
assume their adult responsibilities as 
spouses and parents and to impart 
to them the proper knowledge about 
reproduction and the psychological 
and social relationships between men 
and women. That portion of this 
section which deals with the prin- 
ciples and practices of sex education 
illustrates the way in which factual 
knowledge and ethical principles are 
combined to make the individual 
better adjusted to life conditions and 
to strengthen the marriage and family 
ties. To a large extent sex education 
is associated, not with the family, but 
with sinful and mysterious matters. 
The child learns because he is curious. 
The way in which his curiosity is 
directed into certain channels deter- 
mines how and what he will learn. 
We have neglected the children in our 
society by not satisfying their curi- 
osity about reproduction. 

Our approach now is to encourage 
parents to answer children’s questions 
about reproduction in the same way 
they answer questions about other 
matters. When a child first asks, 
“Where did I come from?” the 
answer should be, “You grew inside 
your mother.” Other questions about 
life and reproduction should be 
answered in the same simple way. 
In this way confidence is established 
between the child and the parent, and 
the child will constantly turn to his 
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mother or father for information on 
this subject. The child is told that 
these things are family matters and 
are to be discussed frankly within the 
family, but, like many other intimate 
affairs of the family, they are not to 
be discussed with outsiders. In order 
to adjust the child to the many 
conflicting ideas that exist in this 
time of great change, the parent must 
teach the child that other people may 
have quite different ideas about sex 
and that they may have instructed 
their children in another way. There 
is nothing unique in this procedure, 
for in a democracy people display 
many different shades of religious, 
political, and social beliefs. One of 
the marks of a true citizen is that, 
within the limits of the ideals of our 
society, we tolerate variations in 
these beliefs. 

Many people, when they are first 
exposed to the tenets of modern sex 
education or to courses in preparation 
for marriage, immediately raise the 
question, “Won’t children be more 
promiscuous as they grow up than 
they would be under the old method 
of repressing knowledge about sex?” 
As far as we can tell, there is no 
evidence to confirm this belief. In 
fact, quite the converse seems to be 
true, because sex is placed where it 
should be, that is, in the marriage 
and family relation. In other words, 
a child is constantly conditioned to 
the fact that sex is associated with 
procreation, procreation with having 
children, and children with the mar- 
riage and family relation. Under the 
scientific approach sex is brought 
back into marriage so that children 
and young people develop a greater 
sense of responsibility toward sex 
matters and the rearing of children. 
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A few people who are not acquainted 
with the modern program of educa- 
tion for marriage and family life 
often take the stand that only the 
family ought to teach sex education, 
while others believe that the school 
should be primarily responsible be- 
cause it is technically better equipped. 
An increasing number of parents, and 
most specialists as well, believe that 
instruction in this subject is a dual 
function of home and school at all 
levels. The overwhelming mass of 
parents, and particularly the mothers, 
are vitally interested in this work. 
Many of them, especially in the older 
generation, want their children to be 
trained properly by the schools, but 
they frankly admit that they as 
parents cannot undertake the task 
because of insufficient knowledge and 
in particular because of personal 
inhibitions. During this period of 
great change the schools must in 
many cases take the initiative. On 
the other hand, an increasing number 
of young parents have far fewer 
technical and emotional handicaps 
and show greater willingness to do 
more of this training themselves. 
Even they, however, want the schools 
to supplement this training. 

Ideally, the fundamental concepts 
and attitudes about reproduction, 
marital relations, and family life 
should be learned in the home. Much 
additional knowledge about these can 
be learned in school. For example, 
both boys and girls should learn from 
their parents, early in life, the ele- 
mentary facts of menstruation. Most 
parents, however, are not prepared 
to discuss the technical aspects of 
menstruation. The expert with a 
fund of technical knowledge is much 
better prepared to provide this type 
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of education. The same is true of 
psychological and sociological rela- 
tionships between men and women. 
In the family, one learns the basis of 
understanding and of getting along 
with people. In the schools, knowl- 
edge of these matters and their 
application can be studied more 
scientifically for the benefit of the 
individual and group. The com- 
plementary nature of the relationship 
between the school and the home in 
any basic educational process is well 
illustrated in the learning of our 
language. We get the basic frame- 
work in the home. This original 
organization we carry throughout life. 
But although we gain our initial 
knowledge in the home, we continue 
to learn more about language in 
elementary school, high school, and 
college. Eventually, schools at all 


levels will build upon the sex educa- 


tion of the home in the same way that 
they do upon knowledge of language. 


HE extent to which birth control 

should be discussed in a course on 
preparation for marriage is a most 
perplexing problem to most instructors 
and school administrators. Obviously 
the easiest thing to do is to ignore 
the subject completely. This is the 
“ostrich-like” approach. It will never 
prove satisfactory for various reasons. 
In the first place, young people of 
this day already know something 
about birth control. If they are 
inquisitive, and most of them are, 
they can very readily obtain informa- 
tion from other young people, married 
and single, and from widely circulated 
books and magazines. Some time 
ago, for example, a popular magazine 
had a very complete description of the 
heretofore little-known method of 
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determining the time of ovulation by 
the temperature. A frequently heard 
objection to the teaching of birth 
control is that increased knowledge 
will stimulate young people to have 
more premarital intercourse. This 
argument seems quite groundless. 
The group in our population which 
knows most about conception control 
is the college graduate, and it is 
precisely this group which has the 
lowest rate of premarital sexual 
intercourse. 

Another reason given for the exclu- 
sion of this subject-matter is that it is 
“controversial.” Of all the argu- 
ments, unquestionably this one is the 
most inane. If this line of reasoning 
were applied to other fields of educa- 
tion, we should be forced to shut 
down our universities and to abolish 
most of the curriculums in our 
primary and secondary schools. If 
we view this question purely from a 
quantitative viewpoint, it is not con- 
troversial at all, since one of the 
universal characteristics of marriage 
in this country today is the acceptance 
and practice of conception control by 
the overwhelming mass of people. 
The views of opponents, as well as 
proponents, of conception control 
must, of course, be presented. An 
analysis of controversial issues is just 
as much a function of this course as 
any other in the curriculum. It must 
be emphasized that a teacher never 
prescribes a method of conception 
control. This is a function of the phy- 
sician. In fact, encouraging couples 
to go to competent physicians for 
complete instructions in proper tech- 
niques rather than to rely upon 
hearsay knowledge is one of the many 
useful services this type of education 
can perform for individuals. Also, 
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students ought to have some knowl- 
edge of the broader social aspects of 
the effects of birth control in order to 
form opinions on public policies in 
these matters. 


S THE family has changed pri- 
marily from an economic and 
status group to a companionate and 
affectional unit, the social and per- 
sonal characteristics of the individual 
as husband or wife and as parent or 
child have become increasingly more 
important. One of the major con- 
sributiog factors to adjustment or 
maladjustment arises from the extent 
to which males and females recognize 
similarities and differences among 
themselves. Because there are sig- 
nificant biological differences, because 
our culture has stressed or minimized 
real and apparent divergences, and 
because boys and girls are reared 
differently, men and women have not 
exactly the same orientation toward 
life. For example, a man rarely has 
much knowledge of the way in which 
a woman’s emotions and thinking are 
colored by the fact that she is an 
actual or potential mother, whereas a 
woman often does not understand the 
tremendous influence that the agres- 
_ sive complex in sports and in the 
gainful occupations has upon a man. 
The strong impact of a moneyed 
economy and of the desire to raise our 
standard of living has greatly affected 
the marital adjustment of both men 
and women. These conditions create 
much more of a dilemma for women 
than men for they must sometimes 
make a choice between gainful employ- 
ment and wifehood, and very fre- 
quently they prefer or are forced by 
necessity to combine both. 
The orientation of men and women 
toward marriage and sex is not the 
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same. Although young males realize 
that they must someday be husbands 
and fathers, there is not much formal 
or informal preparation for these 
réles. Most girls, however, from 
early life on, are made very much 
aware of the fact that they will 
someday be wives and mothers. The 
differential conditioning toward sexual 
adjustment is even more pronounced. 
Males tend to look upon sexual 
activity as an intriguing experience 
or an exciting chase involving few 
personal responsibilities. A woman’s 
attitudes about sex are more involved 
because of social taboos which lie much 
more heavily upon her and because 
sex is intimately associated with 
pregnancy and motherhood. The mere 
fact that women generally are more 
inhibited in most matters than are 
men influences greatly the relation- 
ship between husband and wife. An 
awareness of these differences does 
much in assisting men and women to 
appreciate each other’s respective réles 
and personalities and to strengthen 
the marital relation. 

Even in a consideration of legal 
matters, a course in marriage and the 
family performs a service for young 
men and women as individuals and as 
citizens. Of all the great conditions 
of life, the law is one of the most 
imperfectly understood. The law is 
intended to secure the rights of the 
citizen. Instead, it usually confuses 
and frightens him. To the average 
person it is the great stronghold of 
mystery and mumbo jumbo. The 
potential spouse and parent ought to 
be acquainted with the legal nature 
of marriage, annulments and divorce, 
legal responsibilities of husband and 
wife and of parents and child, property 
rights, and wills. An acquaintance 
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A New Strategy for Univer- 
sity Public Relations 


The aim of university public rela- 
tions is just straight publicity in the 
Hadacol sense of the word. No 
section of university administration is 
less progressive in its thinking than 
the public-relations offices. 

Most of the effort expended by the 
public-relations staffs of our uni- 
versities is spent writing squibs to the 
Clay, Tennessee, Herald stating that 
John Jones has been named an honor 
student or “announcing” that Mary 
Smith has been appointed to the 
editorship of the university’s Mauve 
and Chartreuse. No one will notice 
these items except Johnny’s and 
Mary’s friends. No one sees the 
name of the university which has 
been dropped into the article, and 
certainly no one is going to be able to 
recall the name of the school paper. 

What is the purpose of the public- 
relations office? What can it hope 
to accomplish? One public-relations 
director showed me the monthly 
output of his office. It was certainly 
impressive. Almost a thousand clip- 
pings had been collected from rural 
dailies and weeklies, stating that a 
thousand different students were in 
one activity or another in the uni- 
versity. Another director proudly 
boasted that he had arranged for his 
school’s glee club to sing over a local 
radio station one afternoon. No one 
would say that these efforts are 


1Reported by Irwin R. Blacker, Barden and 
Blacker, Cleveland, Ohio. 


worthless. They are necessary to 
keep the public aware of the uni- 
versity and to keep students coming 
in every year. They are necessary 
to place these students in jobs when 
they graduate. It is also of some 
importance, no matter how it may be 
belittled, to impress the alumni and 
to keep the articles rolling out about 
the football team. 

These elements of public-relations 
have their place. The question is 
just how much place they should have 
in the plans of a university. The 
tragedy of the present custom is that 
they have the whole place. The 
public-relations staff is expending its 
entire effort in an attempt to influence 
a widely scattered public by bringing 
the name of the university before this 
public. This has its value. It keeps 
parents, students, and alumni happy. 
It creates good will. But what has 
this to do with the reputation of a 
university? This might win friends, 
but does it influence people? 

The proper aim of the public- 
relations program is to win that 
prestige which attracts students, jobs 
for students, and endowments for the 
university. Is the present method 
the best way to achieve such prestige? 
The publicity given the team that 
beats Army or Notre Dame in football 
is certainly vast, but does this create 
the long-term reputation of the uni- 
versity? Most persons would agree 
that it does not. 

The long-term reputation of a 
university rests upon the faculty and 
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the academic program. The better 
students choose the schools that have 
the reputation of being “good” 
schools. Those universities which are 
generally selected as the better half- 
dozen in the country have the reputa- 
tion of having a well-known faculty 
and a sound academic program. But 
what percentage of the public-relations 
director’s time is spent in creating 
this type of reputation for his uni- 
versity? Practically none. Perhaps 
the indirection is not the fault of 
the director but of the policy of the 
school administration regarding public 
relations. Most university public- 
relations men are selected because 
they are newspaper or advertising 
men. Most of them are still prac- 
ticing the same professions in their 
resent jobs. That is what they are 
hired to do. However, if the uni- 


versities want the kind of publicity 


which will be effective in developing 
lasting reputations, they need an 
entirely new approach. 

The approach should be strategic 
rather than tactical, and should be 
threefold. A new office should be 
created with three specific objectives. 
First, such an office should seek 
broad national informational channels 
for special scholarly articles and pro- 
grams. Many articles written by 
faculty members, which have already 
found their proper place in a scholarly 
journal, could, with re-writing and 
slanting, be placed in popular journals, 
with a minimum loss of dignity and 
a maximum gain in public-relations 
value. 

In the course of seeking broader 
channels, it is the responsibility of 
the public-relations staff to make the 
magazines aware of special stories. 
This does not call for a mimeo- 
graphed handout mailed indiscrimi- 
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nately about the country to editors. 
Magazines and news services want 
exclusive stories. The answer is for 
the public-relations office to be in- 
formed of what is going on about 
campus, collect material, plan the 
articles, and get in contact with the 
publishers. Let the publishers know 
what might be a first-class story on 
your campus. There are original 
researches, discoveries, and experi- 
ments in all fields going on in every 
university. Most of these are the 
basis for stories which are never 
released. 

One university paid eight faculty 
members for a summer to make 
a thorough investigation of rapid- 
reading programs preparatory to set- 
ting up their own such program. 
They traveled about the country and 
quizzed dozens of specialists. Every- 
one who reads would have been 
interested in an illustrated article 
including eye-sweep photographs, 
speed and comprehension tests, and 
the motivating gadgets. The name 
of the university would have been 
tied in with an academic investiga- 
tion. Instead, nothing was released 
about this project until the school 
could write the home-town newspapers 
and announce who was attending the 
rapid-reading classes. 

In exploiting public-relations media 
most universities have failed to keep 
pace with industry and government. 
Every business organization develops 
the names of its leaders with delib- 
erate intent. Why should not uni- 
versities? Why not place the faculty 
member on radio and TV programs 
and in the press? The faculty is the 
basis of the school’s reputation. When 
a faculty member travels about the 
country, a good public-relations office 
should know in advance where he wiil 
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be and arrange a radio or TV guest 
appearance or interview. How many 
universities are now following this 
practice? 

In addition to developing the 
faculty reputation, every attempt 
should be made to associate the 
name of the university with its 
academic specialty. It is a typical 
failure in public relations that the 
students and faculty of the largest 
engineering institute in the world 
do not know that they are members 
of the largest engineering institute in 
the world. Most persons think of 
Johns Hopkins University in terms 
of science and medicine, and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 
terms of engineering and science. 
Too few other schools are identifying 
their specialties with their names. 
How many persons know what schools 
are outstanding in linguistics or 
astronomy? In creating its reputa- 
tion, Johns Hopkins has gone on 
television with a popular science 
review. The University of Chicago 
has done the same with its famous 
“Round Table,” identifying itself 
with political science and world 
affairs. Why have not the great 
law schools run court sessions on 
television? Or history departments 
sponsored programs of the character 
of “Cavalcade of America” or “Mr. 
President’”’? 

A second part of the basic strategy, 
as sound as any other public-relations 
technique, would be the development 
of a\ special literary agency designed 
to enhance the university’s and fac- 
ulty’s reputations. Secretarial services 
and editorial aid should be provided 
when needed, as well as assistance in 
the final preparation of manuscript 
and proofs. For lack of time, sec- 
retarial help, and a knowledge of the 
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magazine articles have not been 
published. With the manuscripts in 
hand, a public-relations director could 
carry on negotiations with editors 
more effectively than the average 
professor. 

The third element of basic strategy 
is similar to the second. There are 
research grants which are untapped 
by the average scholar in his search 
for assistance only because he does 
not know what grants are available 
to him. A public-relations director 
should know these. The best way 
to secure such grants would probably 
be for the scholar and the director to 
get their heads together in the prepa- 
ration of a prospectus, which the PR 
director could take to the granting 
authorities. One of his duties would 
be to establish contacts. No one 
doubts that scholarly grants add to 
the school’s, the publication’s, and 
the writer’s reputations. 

These additional approaches to a 
university's public-relations program 
are not expensive. They include a 
special handling of information, a 
literary agency, and aids in obtaining 
faculty grants. The university public- 
relations program that begins working 
along these lines is going to obtain 
long-term results for a small expendi- 
ture. It is certainly cheaper than a 
football team, and it may even be less 
expensive than the staff which releases 
the Hadacol notices. 


A Two-Year Terminal 


Program’ 


At present, about 27 per cent 
of the eighteen- to twenty-one-year- 


olds are enrolled in college. Accord- 


'Reported by Bernard R. Black, Assistant Dean, 
University College, Ohio University. 
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ing to the report of the President’s 
Commission, 49 per cent of our 
population have the mental ability 
to complete 14 years of schooling 
in a curriculum of general and voca- 
tional studies.2 Graduates from high 
school need a period of maturing, of 
preparing for democratic living, of 
orienting themselves to the social 
system; they also need training for 
a vocation. 

Under the prevailing tradition and 
organization, the universities, as a 
rule, have either screened out the 
excessive number of students by 
failure, or have adulterated the cur- 
riculums in their behalf. Is there an 
alternative? In the past, instead of 
facing the problem, the universities 
by and large have rationalized con- 
cerning the high percentage of drop- 
outs and failures. They assume that 
it is the student’s fault if he cannot 
fit the mold; he does not belong in 
college. 

According to a study of 25 public 
universities made in 1937, the net 
mortality of students amounted to 
49 per cents Approximately one- 
third of all entering students leave 
before the beginning of the sophomore 
year, and approximately one-half 
before the beginning of the junior 
year. It would seem logical to 
assume that the university has some 
responsibility toward the 50 per cent 
of its students who fail to graduate. 


2President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
“Establishing the Goals,” Higher Education for 
American Democracy: the ort of the President's 
Commission on Higher ucation. New York: 
Vol. I, p. 41. 


H r and Brothers, 1948. 

“McConnell, T. R. “The Needs of a State for 
Terminal Education,” in Terminal Education in 
Higher Institutions, edited by John Dale Russell. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. p. 43. 


‘United States Office of Education. Voca- 
tional Education of College Grade. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1948. p. 26 
(Bulletin 1946, No. 18). 
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The university should develop a 
plan to serve these students. The 
university can re-define its aims and 
evaluate its responsibility by a 
reorientation of lower-division and 
pre-professional curriculums. It can 
thus reshape the first two years of 
college and make them serve other 
purposes than that of a screening 
process for the upper-division pro- 
fessional schools. 

At Ohio University, all Freshmen 
and other students with less than 
25 credit-hours are enrolled in the 
University College, which was organ- 
ized in 1936. Its purpose is to 
complement the work students have 
completed in high school and to 
assist in their preparation for future 
academic and vocational adjustment. 

The two-year terminal program of 
this college was an outgrowth of the 
war. The program started in 1943 
with emergency certificates and special 
elective studies, and in 1949 the 
diploma, the Associate in Arts, was 
first awarded. There have been about 
one and one-half times as many 
women interested in this program 
as there are men. For the calendar 
year of 1951, 27 women and I5 men 
received the two-year diploma. 

In establishing the two-year termi- 
nal program, we took into account 
the student’s lack of interest in four 
years of college, his lack of money 
to finance a college education, his 
desire to prepare for semiprofessional 
work, the need for more general 
education, and provisions for transfer 
to such professional courses as pre- 
dental and pre-medical. In general, 
the broad objectives of the two-year 
terminal program at Ohio University 
focus on the development of effective 
citizenship and preparation for a job 
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for the students who can complete 
only two years of college. 

In May, 1949, the dean of the 
University College called a meeting 
of all the students who were on 
scholastic probation, and informed 
them about the possibilities of the 
Two-Year Terminal Program. Begin- 
ning in September, 1951, all incoming 
Freshmen who were in the lowest 
fifth of their high-school graduating 
class were asked to enroll in this 
program. Any Freshman who wishes 
may enroll init. In the year 1950-51 
there were 280 students enrolled in 
this program. There were a sur- 
prising number of good students 
among them. 

The student who is interested in 
this program is asked to complete 
an outline stating his purpose in 
pursuing it. Whenever possible, an 
outline of the courses for the two-year 


period is made which must be 
approved by the dean of the Univer- 


sity College. Faculty counselors will 
help the student plan his programs. 

Students may enter the terminal 
program any time during their first 
year at Ohio University. Further- 
more, students who drop out of 
school and later return may also 
enroll in it. There is no prejudice 
against the two-year student, and 
he may participate in any of the 
activities open to the regular four- 
year degree student. 

There are two major types of 
terminal programs. One is called 
the “elective studies” and the other 
the “associate in arts.”” The pro- 
gram of elective studies has no 
course requirements, and the schedule 
is made primarily on the basis of the 
student’s interests, abilities, and plans 
for the future. He must, however, 
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have a well-defined purpose. After 
25 or 60 hours, the student may 
receive a certificate from the registrar 
listing the courses that he has com- 
pleted at Ohio University. 

The Associate in Arts program was 
started in 1949. It includes the 
following requirements: 


Credit-Hours 
English composition 
Physical education 
Speech fundamentals 
General education 
Career (vocational or 
related subjects) 


62 (124 grade-points) 
If on completion of the terminal 
program a student decides to transfer 
to a degree-granting college, most 
or all of his credits will be counted 
toward a degree, depending upon 
how closely related his “career” 
subjects are to his major field of 
interest in the college. 

The development of the terminal 
program at Ohio University was not 
all easy sailing. There were, and 
still are, a number of obstacles to 
overcome. The question of curricu- 
lum is continuously popping up. 
Should we use the same courses, 
or add new ones, or perhaps provide 
separate sections in established courses 
for terminal students? Can we pro- 
vide a well-rounded schedule in two 
years? In order to do this, must we 
waive prerequisites or the junior- 
senior requirements of some courses? 

The development of the terminal 
program is, perhaps, closely allied 
with the growth of general-education 
courses. There have developed within 
the last few years such courses as 
The Living World, The Physical 
World, Principles of Reasoning, Life’s 
Meaning and Moral Philosophies, 


American Democracy, and Citizen- 
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courses are broad in scope and have 
been used especially foe terminal 
students instead of the traditional 
courses such as botany or biology, 
physics, introduction to philosophy 
or logic, and government. 

Some of the faculty believe that 
the encouragement of a_ two-year 
terminal program within the Uni- 
versity will lower the academic stand- 
ards. They have expressed doubts 
concerning the scholastic abilities 
of the students enrolled in it, and 
questioned whether they belong in 
college. Their philosophy seems to 
be more subject-centered than student- 
centered. Because of this philosophy 
and the newness of the Two-Year 
Terminal Program, some faculty 
members do not even know the 
requirements for the Associate in 
Arts diploma. 


The main purpose of the terminal 
program is to meet the needs of the 


students. It gives the student who 
is not sure what he wants an oppor- 
tunity to explore. About 15 per cent 
of the terminal-course students trans- 
fer to degree-granting colleges, and 
these students are worth saving. 
It is estimated that the number 
(280 students) now enrolled in the 
terminal programs would be doubled 
if suitable courses were offered. The 
startling fact that about one-third 
of those enrolled in institutions of 
higher learning drop out before com- 
pletion of the first year provides 
evidence of the need for terminal 
curriculums. 

There is a lack of clarity concerning 
the objectives of higher education 
among the faculty and the adminis- 
tration which makes it difficult to 
develop a two-year terminal program 
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in a state university. Can one be 
satisfied to say that the objectives 
of the university are the present 
policies and practices of the faculty 
and the administration? What is 
the direction in which the university 
is going, and how does social change 
influence the direction? 

Can and should the two-year pro- 
gram become a community college 
at Ohio University for students 
in southeastern Ohio? Should the 
University prepare for semiprofes- 
sional as well as professional work, 
and for general education? If it 
does prepare for semiprofessional 
training, will that involve the estab- 
lishment of new courses? Will these 
new courses be acceptable if students 
transfer to other colleges or to other 
two-year schools? Should there be 
a separate college and a separate 
faculty for the students enrolled in 
the two-year terminal program? All 
these questions are real to the admin- 
istrators at Ohio University who are 
planning and furthering terminal 
education. 

Recently there has been some 
experimentation with general courses 
to meet the needs of the two-year 
students: American Democracy, Cur- 
rent Political and Social Problems, 
Introductory Sociology and Orienta- 
tion, and Family Living are the 
names of these courses. A certain 
amount of evaluation and experi- 
mentation with courses is good for 
any school. In the long run, this 
continuous re-evaluation in terms of 
students’ needs will help to make 
the whole curriculum of the Uni- 
versity more worth while. 

If the colleges and universities 
are to meet the needs of the increased 

[Continued on page 168] 


As parr of the Colgate plan of 
functional writing, in which emphasis 
is placed on accurate and concise 
expression in all courses, English 
Department consultants take an 
opaque projector into science lab- 
oratories and other classrooms at 
Colgate University and show on a 
screen samples of student reports 
written for these courses. The papers 
are discussed by the class and criti- 
cized by both the English and the 
subject-matter teachers. 


Tue University of Wisconsin has 
received a $10,000 Rockefeller Foun- 
dation grant for a study to estimate 
the effect of the various cultural-arts 
programs offered by the University 
to individuals and communities. The 
project will assemble an_ historical 
record of the cultural arts in Wis- 
consin as they have been stimulated 
by the University through such 
agencies as the General Extension 
Division and the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Department. It will also under- 
take to learn what techniques have 
been used in the past to stimulate the 
adult population to appreciate and 
participate in creative activities. 


A uearter entitled “In Part Pay- 
ment,” which has been “prepared in 
the interests of educational and 
benevolent organizations” by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane, 
discusses the importance of maintain- 
ing private benevolent and educational 
agencies, summarizes the provisions 
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of the tax laws regarding contribu- 
tions by individuals and corporations, 
discusses the relative merits of differ- 
ent methods of giving, and presents 
illustrative tables showing the net 
cost to the taxpayer of gifts of 
different amounts. 


A procram in which the University 
of Pittsburgh and the Westinghouse 
Corporation are co-operating to meet 
the need of engineering, science, and 
liberal-arts college graduates for an 
understanding of business and man- 
agement fundamentals is now under 
way at the Pittsburgh School of 
Business Administration. One hun- 
dred thirty graduates of 75 colleges 
and universities are attending the 
evening classes. Work in the fields 
of economics, finance, law, marketing, 
industrial organization, accounting, 
business statistics, and industrial 
management is included in the pro- 
gram. After successfully completing 
22 credit-hours (about eleven courses) 
under this program, each employee 
will receive a certificate of achieve- 
ment from the Westinghouse Corpora- 
tion, which will also refund to the 
employee one-half of the tuition for 
these credits upon his satisfactory 
completion of each course, and the 
remaining half on the completion of 
the entire program. 


Tue New York University School of 
Education has received a grant of 
$9,75¢ from the Field Foundation, 


Inc., to evaluate the College’s inten- 
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sive year-and-a-half training pro- 
gram aimed to counteract the 
national shortage of elementary-school 
teachers. 


Spreciat summer courses for grad- 
uate and qualified undergraduate 
students from the United States, 
Great Britain, and other countries 
will be offered at four British Uni- 
versities next summer. The institu- 
tions and the courses are: 

University of Birmingham, “Shakespeare 
and Elizabethan Drama” to be given at 
Stratford on Avon, July 4 to August 15 

University of London, “Britain’s Econ- 
omy in the Atlantic Community” to be 
given at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, July 13 to 
August 21 

University of Oxford, “Literature and 
Politics in the Twentieth Century,” 
July 3 to August 14 

Scottish Universities, “The Development 
of Modern Western Civilization” to be 
given at the University of Edinburgh, 
July 29 to August 8 
Each course will comprise a mini- 

mum of ten hours of class work a week 

in addition to individual work. The 
student who wishes to receive credit 
must make arrangements with his 
own university authorities. The fees 
for the courses range roughly from 
$175 to $200. Application blanks 
and additional information may be 
obtained from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67th 
Street, New York. 


Two pamphlets recently issued by 
the Southern Regional Education 
Board will no doubt have important 
influence on higher education in the 
South and in the nation at large. 
One of these is the “Report of the 
Conference on the Regional Program 
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in Forestry Education and Research.” 
The conference which it reports was 
held at Atlanta, Georgia, October 6-9, 
1952. The membership included per- 
sons from government, _ business, 
industry, and higher education. Its 
recommendations deal with ways of 
increasing the number and quality 
of forestry students, improving pro- 
grams of instruction in forestry, 
defining areas of needed research, and 
getting the research done. 

The second, a report of the Board’s 
Committee on Public Health Train- 
ing, is entitled “Toward a Regional 
Program of Public Health Training in 
the South.” The membership of the 
Committee comprises public-health 
officers, representatives of schools of 
public health, sanitarians, sanitary 
engineers, public-health nurses, and 
hospital and university adminis- 
trators. The recommendations made 
in the report have to do with expand- 
ing thenumber of trained public-health 
personnel and increasing support of 
schools of public health. These recom- 
mendations are directed toward imme- 
diate improvements in the present 
situation; the Committee recognizes 
that the future is sure to bring many 
changes and expansions in the field of 
public health which will involve new 
provisions in training programs. 


Since Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology offered the first program 
leading to a Bachelor of Science 
degree in Printing in 1913, more than 
600 men have been awarded degrees 
or certificates, and more than 2,500 
others have received special training 
in short-term evening and summer 
courses. Graduates of the program 
now hold positions in forty states and 
ten foreign countries. 


: 
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THE REPORTER 


A continurne grant of $17,500 has 
been made by the Fund for Adult 
Education to the Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations on the Los Angeles 
campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The purpose of the grant is 
to assist in the development of 
labor-union educational programs in 
southern California. The grant is 
a part of an assignment of $192,000 
made by the Fund to the Inter-Uni- 
versity Labor Education Committee. 


A xew scholarship program estab- 
lished at Cornell University by the 
American Brakeshoe Company takes 
account of the fact that a student’s 
tuition falls short of meeting the cost 
of his education. The Company will 
underwrite three $800 scholarships 
each year for upperclassmen in the 
College of Engineering and match 
each grant by a contribution of the 
same amount to the University’s 
general operating fund. 


Maaxinc its hundredth year, Anti- 
och College will launch a campaign 
tor $3,700,000. Of this sum $2,700,000 
will be used to construct six new 
buildings, convert a seventh, and 
renovate four others. The remaining 
$1,000,000 has been earmarked for 
scholarships for worthy students, 
better faculty salaries, and essential 
teaching aids. It will be used during 
the four years of the campaign. 


Dunixe 1951-52, the Institute of 
International Education selected and 
placed 4,250 persons as exchange 
students, teachers, and specialists. 
In addition, the informational services 
of the Institute advised more than 
§0,000 persons on study plans and 
scholarship opportuniteis. 


1$7 


A pian for selecting a career is 
outlined in “After College, What?” 
a fifteen-page booklet published by 
Amherst College. The booklet is 
distributed to all Amherst students as 
a part of the general plan of guidance 
and placement. 


Tue Carnegie Institute of Technology 
has received a grant of $30,000 from 
the Ford Foundation to finance a 
study of human behavior in business 
and other organizations. The study 
will investigate what is now known 
about the way people behave as 
parts of going organizations, and will 
attempt to point out gaps in knowl- 
edge that need to be filled for more 
effective planning and operations in 
such organizations. 


A co-orpiwateD plan of instruction 
in subject-matter relating to Latin 
America is now in its second year at 
the Schoo! of General Studies of 
Columbia University. The purpose 
of the program is 

to present background materials of a 
broad nature which in the first instance 
should be educational but which should 
also serve as points of departure for those 
persons who want training in more 
specific or perhaps more practical 
matters. 


Courses from the following fields 
are included in the program: anthro- 
pology, archaeology, economics, edu- 
cation, fine arts, geography, history, 
government, international relations, 
languages and literature, linguistics, 
and sociology. The School of General 
Studies was co-sponsor with the Pan- 
American Union of a round table on 
problems of teaching Latin-American 
area courses which was held at 
Columbia November 18-19. 
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Four Overbrook Fellowships in Eco- 
nomics have been established in the 
Yale University Graduate School. 
The fellowships are the gift of Frank 
Altschul, Yale 1908, of Stamford, 
Connecticut, and his family, through 
the Overbrook Foundation, which 
was founded by Mr. Altschul. This 
is the second set of Overbrook Fel- 
lowships—four fellowships in inter- 
national relations were announced in 
January—established at Yale this 
year for graduate students. 

The fellowships carry stipends of 
$1,000 to $1,800 and are to be 
offered on a competitive basis to 
present and prospective students 
preparing for a Ph.D. degree in 
economics. 


The Report of the Committee for the 
Study of Factors Involved in the Higher 


Education of Vermont Youth to the 
General Assembly of 1095} is note- 
worthy as an analysis of the problem of 
providing adequate higher-education 
opportunities for the youth of the 
state and for the constructive recom- 
mendations it includes. 

The committee that made the 
report was appointed pursuant to a 
joint resolution of the 1951 General 
Assembly. Ernest V. Hollis, of the 
United States Office of Education, 
served as consultant to the committee 
“in a professional but not an official 
se: mel The report of the con- 
sultant analyzes the following factors 
affecting higher educational oppor- 
tunity within the state: high-school 
enrollment, residence and migration 
of college students, family income, 
placement of high-school graduates, 
reasons why able high-school gradu- 
ates do not go to college, cost of 
attending college, and support of 
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higher education. Mr. Hollis’ report 
makes up the bulk of the published 
report of the committee. The recom- 
mendations of the committee follow 
closely those made by the consultant, 
except that his recommendations for 
reorganizing the University of Ver- 
mont so as to provide for complete 
public control and for reducing and 
making uniform fees at the Uni- 
versity were not adopted. 


womper of industrial-research 
fellowships in physics, chemistry 
and chemical engineering, metallurgy, 
ceramics and minerals, engineering 
mechanics, and electrical engineering 
are being offered by Armour Research 
Foundation of Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 

Research fellows will attend the 
Institute half time and work in the 
Research Foundation half time in a 
graduate program leading to advanced 
academic degrees. They are employed 
full time by the Foundation during 
the summer. 

Awards are made on a competitive 
basis to citizens of the United States 
under twenty-eight years of age who 
hold a Bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited engineering or scientific 
school, or a liberal-arts college where 
they majored in a science. In addi- 
tion to tuition, fellows are paid $165 
a month during the first academic 
year, $325 a month with a two-weeks 
paid vacation during the summer, 
and $190 a month during the second 
academic year. Successful candidates 
are encouraged to accept full-time 
employment during the summer pre- 
ceding the fellowship at a rate of $300 
a month. 

Applications received prior to March 
1§ will be given first consideration. 


-Editorial-Comments - 


A Test Case in Campus 
Government 


UCH lip service is paid to 
the principle that college 
students, along with admin- 


istrative officers and faculty members, 
should have a share of the responsi- 
bility for campus government. Like 
many other principles, this one is 
important only as it operates in 
specific cases. Too often, student 
self-government, so-called, has been 
restricted to minor matters, while 
control over all really important 
affairs is held tightly by the college 
authorities. 

A recent case at Denison Uni- 


versity furnishes an instructive and 
encouraging example that deserves 


to be widely known. This case was 
discussed by President A. Blair Knapp 
in the November, 1952, and February, 
1953, issues of at Denison, a monthly 
leaflet which is sent to friends of the 
University. Facts and quotations in 
the following paragraphs are taken 
from these reports and are used with 
Mr. Knapp’s permission. 

Denison has a Campus Government 
Association through which student 
participation in campus control oper- 
ates. All important committees deal- 
ing with matters in which students 
have direct interest include student 
members. The most powerful of 
these committees is the Student- 
Faculty Council; it is composed of an 
equal number of faculty members and 
students, who vote together as one 
body. Proposals that are approved 
by this Council are recommended to 
the faculty and the Student Senate; 


concurrence of both groups is required 
for adoption. 

The test case arose when the 
Executive Council of the faculty, 
faced with an acute and growing 
shortage of parking space, decided to 
prohibit the use of automobiles by 
Sophomores beginning in the fall of 
1953—use of automobiles by Fresh- 
men was already prohibited. The 
decision was made just before 
the 1952 commencement. Owing to 
the lateness of the decision and to a 
failure in communication, the first 
announcement of the new regulation 
was made at the opening convocation 
in the fall of 1952. 

The students immediately chal- 
lenged this unilateral action ‘as 
contrary to the tradition of joint 
action of student and faculty groups, 
as contrary to the philosophy of 
community government advocated 
by the President, and as potentially 
a threat to the whoie fabric of that 
kind of government.” The problem 
presented to the faculty and the 
administration was “whether or not 
our developing tradition of com- 
munity government had been violated 
when the Executive Council of the 
Faculty, acting alone, banned auto- 
mobiles for sophomore men... 
without consultation with student 
representatives and without prior 
notice to the students who would be 
affected.” 

At the request of the Student 
Senate, the Student-Faculty Council 
reviewed the matter and reached the 
conclusion that the incident had been 
due in part to lack of a clear state- 
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ment of the authority of student 
officers. It concluded also that in 
cases where authority was not clearly 
stated in official documents, the 
President should determine who had 
jurisdiction, subject to appeal to the 
Board of Trustees. 

Following this the whole matter 
was discussed at a regular convoca- 
tion. The ruling of the Executive 
Council of the Faculty was abrogated 
on the grounds, first, that it violated 
the tradition of campus government 
because of lack of notice to and 
consultation with student officers, 
and, second, that the Executive 
Council lacked jurisdiction. It was 
decided that the question of student 
automobiles was one for decision by 
the Board, on recommendation of the 
President. The President made it 


clear that his recommendation would 
be formulated only after full con- 


sultation with student leaders, and 
that full notice of the recommendation 
would be given. 

We do not know what decision 
about student automobiles on the 
Denison campus has been, or will be, 
made. This is not particularly impor- 
tant. It is important that the 
authorities have frankly admitted a 
mistake in making such a decision 
without consultation, and have worked 
with students in developing a proper 
method of dealing with the problem. 
One such test case is worth more 
than many volumes of abstract 
philosophical discussion of the prin- 
ciples of democracy. Thus the fine 
tradition of joint faculty-student 
community government has_ been 
strengthened. Heartiest congratula- 
tions to all concerned. 

R.H. E. 
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Letter to the Editor 

I was very much pleased to discover 
your “Religion in Higher Education: a 
Journal Symposium” in the October issue 
of your periodical. Because I have done 
formal and informal study on all sides of 
the issues involved, I was especially 
interested in your coverage of the topic. 

Upon examination, the symposium 
turned out to be a little shocking, 
shocking in its overwhelming bias. Most 
people feel that a symposium should give 
them a probing of an issue from all sig- 
nificant viewpoints. All of the writers 
of the articles in question agreed on 
certain fundamental dogmas, with the 
exception of Will Herberg. They agreed 
that the only true approach to the 
problem must involve a complete unques- 
tioned acceptance of some mixture of 
Agnosticism, Relativism, Humanism (an 
idealistic type which exalts human mind 
over reality). The disagreements were 
on matters not exceedingly essential, at 
least not as basic as what I have just 
referred to. Where is the balance in your 
symposium? 

Artuur R. Jr. 
Fairfield University 


I do not agree that a symposium 
should necessarily probe an issue “from 
all significant viewpoints.” That would 
be a very large order for a problem as 
complex as the place of religion in higher 
education. Moreover, some points of 
view on this matter are so stable and 
have been stated so frequently that it 
hardly seems necessary to include them. 
The coverage in the symposium in ques- 
tion was not as complete as we would 
like it to have been. Certain persons 
who would have represented points of 
view far removed from agnosticism, rel- 
ativism, and humanism were asked to con- 
tribute to it but declined the invitation. 

Eprror 


a 


An Impressive Book 


Minn, ScHooLt, AND CIVILIZATION: A 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY 
or Epucation, by John Macdonald. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1952. xiit+132 pp. $3.00. 

This is a small book on a large subject 
with a massive potential impact. I say 
“potential” advisedly, because one has 
to open his mind, I believe, in order to 
facilitate impact. The author has a will 
to aid his readers to provide this access 
by using sparingly, and that strategically, 
the “fight images.” He does not men 
declare himself, I mean, as an “essen- 
tialist,” nor ever show himself a die-hard 
against “progressive education,” though 
these are the direction of his spirit. I am 
reminded, by his strategy, of the Ameri- 
can political poll which showed the great 
majority of labor-union members opposed 
to the “Taft-Hartley” Act, but almost 


equally > pao to the practices which the 


Act itself opposed. 

Let me uninvidiously use myself as a 
further example. have long been 
— to “Progressive Education,” if 
the regular standard-bearers come at me 
waving the flag. I am tired of hearing 
Archibald Doe, esquire, called “The 
Just.” But I rebel deeply also at what 
the schools perpetrated which the men 
who historically bore the banners went 
out to reform. 

Particularly good, it seems to me, is 
Macdonald’s approach to the réle of 
language in civilization, and also his 
emphasis upon the necessity of doing 
something effective about linguistic ade- 
quacy. He is for “formal discipline,” 
both intellectual and moral, so far as it 
can be made to materialize. I share his 
partiality for instruction in grammar: 
the teacher who cannot make it inter- 
esting enough to stick as more than mere 
formal exercise has not yet begun to live 
orderly within. He finds a place, too, 
and an honorable place, for “material” 
values. Impenitently, I prefer my own 


> in Discipline for Democracy to 
the values that are scientific, artistic, and 
moral. Nevertheless, I find impressive 
what Macdonald has to say about this 
galaxy. 

Less sympathy I feel for the climactic 
place accorded religious values in the 
(public) school. It is not that I put 
such values less high, but more high. 
Since men differ so profoundly and so 
assionately about religion, I think it 
icone to define religion, with Whitehead, 
as what men do “with their solitariness,” 
inculcating complete tolerance for every 
variety but reserving the commonalty 
of effort for what men can agree upon 
without the sense of guilt sundite 
“compromise.” 

As a philosopher, however, I note 
that there is easier agreement upon 
education than there is upon the “philos- 
ophy” of education. When the author 
ets through defining what he means 
“ religious values, I find the difference 
between us not too great to be bridged 
by prevailing practices among intelligent 
men. 

And as for the rest, seeing how much 
and how well this author has wrought 
with thirty thousand words—all plain 
English words, too—I am for more small 
books under more large titles by other 


sensible men. 
T. V. SmitH 
Syracuse University 


Accurate Facts but Questionable 
Conclusions 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO UNIVERSI- 
TIES IN Great Britain, by Harold W. 
Dodds, Louis M. Hacker, and Lindsay 
Rogers. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. xiv+133pp. $2.50. 
The purpose of this volume is to pro- 

vide answers to such questions as: * a 

are British colleges and universities sup- 

ported? Is there anything that America 
can learn from the British method of 

financing higher education? Is such a 
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practice as that of the University Grants 
Committee possible and feasible in the 
United States? 

The net product is a series of three 
essays, not connected, but fairly much 
in agreement as to facts, recommenda- 
tions, and conclusions. The authors 
agree that the machinery for financing 
British universities is satisfactory to 
both government and universities; but 
government support means government 
guidance of policy. The system might 
work well enough for Great Britain but, 
as Hacker specifically states, any adapta- 
tion of the British system in the United 
States would be “well-nigh inconceiv- 
able.” America is “so vast a country 
and the number of institutions so large 
. . . that asingle University Grants Com- 
mittee would face an impossible task.” 

The facts presented are accurate 
enough but the conclusions drawn from 
them are hardly pertinent. The authors 
are evidently opposed to state aid for 
American universities and they have 
unfortunately carried their prejudice into 
their recommendations. No case is made 
by this commentator in behalf of govern- 


ment aid; but, in consideration of the 
data presented, the conclusions of the 
authors should have been that in Great 
Britain government aid has resulted in 
an incredibly small amount of inter- 


ference with university behavior. Only 
grudgingly do they admit that the 
system works well, despite their pre- 
monitions. Instead of announcing that 
the system was “unexportable,’ the 
authors might constructively have sug- 
gested ways in which America could 
adapt the British program: through state 
distribution, through regional organiza- 
tions, through other methods by which 
vernment funds are distributed. For 
it is almost certain that a program of 
state aid for many private universities will 
have to develop in the United States. 
The book should be read for the facts 
presented rather than for the con- 
clusions reached, though hasty writing 
has contributed to a few misleadin 
statements and insufficiently 
ideas: London University’s budget (page 
4); financial support of the teacher- 
training colleges (page 5); the direction of 
control (pages 25-26); teacher training 
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{page 29); Slavonic studies (page 28). 
he phrase “intellectually élite” is not 
adequately translated into American 
meanings. Rather than dub the social 
forces behind modern procedures as 
simply “curious,” the authors should 
have elaborated more on why the govern- 
ment was forced to cope with these 
forces through a program of university 
financing. 

But volumes such as this are far too 
rare in our catalogues, and both authors 
and publishers are to be complimented 
onitsappearance. Theeducational world 
needs more monographs on important 
phases of education as practiced in other 
countries, written in such a way that 
American schools and universities may 
adapt successful experience abroad to 
procedures at home. Especially to be 
commended is the manner of approach 
on page 84, where the human element in 
educational policy is sympathetically 
explained in the case of membership in 
the U.G.C.; and on page 99, where an 
effort is made to understand why the 

rogram is so successful in Britain. 
he voluntary acceptance of planning is 
expertly described on page 95. The actual 
method of investigation and the assign- 
ment of funds as outlined on page 114 con- 
stitute a highly valuable piece of writing. 

With so much excellent material in the 
book, perhaps the assessment of it, 
together with appropriate recommenda- 
tions, should now be made by educators 
with preconceptions of a different stam 
from those of the present authors. It is 
unfortunate that the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education could not’ 
publish a minority report. 

GeorceE F. KNELLER 
University of London 


Controversial 
Creative Epucation 1n THE HuMaAnI- 

TIES, by Arnold Didier Graeffe. New 

York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 

xvi+199 pp. $3.00. 

In terms of experience, Mr. Graeffe is 
well equipped to deal with the problem of 
integrating the teaching of arts and 
letters, especially as a basic element in 

eneral education. He has developed 
umanities courses at Olivet, at Stephens, 
and at the University of Florida, and he 
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has been active in the Arts Program of the 
Association of American Colleges. 

His recommendations are in general 
agreement with those who have had 
experience with the planning and teaching 
of humanities courses. He believes that 
the arts should be taught together and 
that philosophy lends itself naturally to 
the task of tying together the various 
parts of such a course. Creative experi- 
ence in the arts is strongly urged as a 
means of sharpening the student’s per- 
ception and reinforcing his general 
background. 

Mr. Graeffe is deeply concerned with 
the difficult instructional problems arising 
from a course of this type. He casts the 
instructor in the rédle of catalyst rather 
than source of information, since “the 
real teacher is the material discussed.” 
He offers many excellent practical sug- 
gestions with respect to display and dem- 
onstration of materials, group projects, 
specific exercises, and examinations. The 
book concludes with one course plan 
designed for a large university, a some- 
what more experimental plan for a 
liberal-arts college, and a discussion of 


types of courses suitable for art schools 
and women’s colleges. 

Naturally there will not be universal 
agreement with all of the author’s under- 
lying assumptions and general conclu- 


sions. His discussion of woman as the 
“arbiter of refinement” strangely omits 
all reference to the cultural history of 
the United States. The rdle of foreign 
languages as a tool for the humanities is 
completely ignored. how philos- 
ophy is to assume the function of integra- 
tion remains somewhat vague. The five 
distinguishable patterns of reaction to a 
work of art, namely style, medium, 
content, form, and perspective, certainly 
need not, as the author seems to assume, 
always occur precisely in this order. 
Beneath all this is a problem which 
also underlies much of general education: 
can any single year’s course in the 
humanities adequately prepare the stu- 
dent for meaningful embodying 
the whole of one of the three main 
branches of learning? Will his brief 
experiences in four or more of the 
various arts have sufficient depth to 
permit this? Does not integration come 
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from within rather than from a course 
outline, no matter how ingeniously dove- 
tailed? And is not integration a matter 
for continuing education, even beyond 

aduation, rather than an initial col- 
experience? 

If so, might not a single course in 
Goethe, in eighteenth-century music, or 
in Italian Renaissance art, taught as 
effectively as Mr. Graeffe would have us 
teach, provide quite as much centrality 
and possibly an even greater depth of 
experience? To the devout general edu- 
cationist these questions smack of heresy; 
nevertheless they still merit serious 
consideration. 

H. Marckwarpt 
University of Michigan 


A Book for Philosophers 


Conpitions oF Knowino, dy Angus 
Sinclair. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1951. 260 pp. $3.50. 
This is a technical book for technical 

philosophers. Since it is “an essay 

towards a theory of knowledge, and an 
attempt to detect and identify some 
changes of general outlook in the 
epistemological field which seem to be 
taking place in our society” (page 7), it 
can be readily understood only by one 
who is more or less familiar with the 
general history of the problem, and with 
some of the vocabulary (“subjective and 
objective,” “states and objects of the 
self,” “ideas and concepts,” “knowledge 
and belief’’) commonly used in discussing 
it. The author’s thesis is that these very 
distinctions have become so much a part 
of our culture that they are rarely sub- 
jected to inquiry, and that they should be 
recognized for what they are, that is, 
theories which ought to be abandoned 
since when they are used “other problems 
are created which have never had any 
answers, as the records of them in the 
literature of philosophy impressively 

show, and never can have any”’ (page 102). 
Fortunately, the author has given us a 

concise statement of the new theory 

which, according to him, is gradually 
displacing the traditional, and more 
erroneous, outlook. It maintains 


. that what a man knows or experiences 
is reality or the real; that he knows or experi- 


li 
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ences it directly and not mediately; that he 
knows or experiences only what we can call 
parts of it, and that he pays attention to 
these in certain groupings; that men may 
disagree because they severally know or 
experience different parts, or parts differently 
grouped, these being nevertheless parts of 
reality; and that a man may be in error 
because he selects parts and groups them in 
wayswhich . . . areunsatisfactory (page 147). 


Such a statement, the author admits» 
“contains flagrant contradictions and is 
not meant as anything more than an 
interim indication of an answer” (page 
148). But the promise that the ensuing 
discussion will eliminate these difficulties 
is not, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
fulfilled. All that one has to do with the 
author’s theory is to make the proper 
linguistic substitutions, and the tradi- 
tional distinctions between appearance 
and reality, direct and representative 
knowing, knowledge and belief reappear. 
He anticipates this objection by pointing 
out that in attempting to clarify the new 
theory “the only language we can employ 
has a structure appropriate to the state- 
ment of epistemological theories of the 
kind which have been rejected but radi- 
cally inappropriate to the statement of 
the contemplated alternative” (page 151). 
Thus it is not possible for the advocate of 
the new theory 


. . . to make statements which could by any 
ordinary standard be called clear. He is 
compelled to fall back on metaphors and 
similar adaptations of language which, con- 
sidered by themselves, are not only unsatis- 
factory but are mostly meaningless as assessed 
by the conventional analysis (page 132). 


But this places the prospective convert 
to the new theory in a difficult situation: 
He cannot abandon his traditional out- 
look until he understands the new theory 
and recognizes its superiority over the 
old one; but he can never understand the 
new theory in any manner except meta- 
phorically so long as he adheres to the 
old. It will be surprising if under such 
conditions the author ever makes himself 
understood, and even more surprising 
if he ever makes converts. One sus- 
pects, rather, that the traditional distinc- 
tions, which he claims to be meaningless, 
are so far from this that they are really 
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the basic framework within which all 
thinking on the problem must fall; in 
other words they represent the categories 
of epistemological study, and in this 
respect they play a réle which is char- 
acteristic of all such highly general 
concepts—we cannot throw them out the 
front door without having them sneak in 
again at the back. 

A single example will make this clear. 
The author firmly rejects any kind of 
representationism, arguing that “what 
we know or experience must be, somehow 
and in some sense, reality; and that we 
must know or experience it, somehow 
and in some sense, directly” (page 146). 
But it turns out that there is a dis- 
tinction between “reality” in the sense 
of “that from which we select and 
group” and “reality” in the sense of the 
“parts and groupings of parts which are 
selected.” Apparently the author recog- 
nizes this ambiguity since he sometimes 
qualifies the former meaning by the term 
“ultimate.” 


. . . Ultimate reality is not bare and dull 
and meagre, but rich and complex and vivid 
beyond our imaginings. Each of us knows 
it directly, but he knows only the selection he 
makes . . . and these selections are inevitably 
bare and dull and meagre compared with the 
richness of reality itself, which is all that it is 
experienced to be, ever has been and ever will 
be experienced to be, and more also (page 155). 


This passage indicates clearly the 
difference between reality as the ultimate 
realm of potential experience, and reality 
as the actually experienced parts of this 
larger realm. This is precisely the dis- 
tinction which the traditional theory has 
endeavored to describe by the terms 
“objective” and “subjective,” or even 
“reality” and “appearance”; thus the 
author has given us not a new theory of 
knowledge a a translation of the old 
theory into a new language. 

A. Corne ius BENJAMIN 
University of Missouri 


A Comprehensive Review 


StupENT PERSONNEL Work IN COLLEGE, 


4 C. Gilbert Wrenn. New York: 
onald Press, 1951. ix+589 pp. $4.75. 

C. Gilbert Wrenn has been president 
of the American College Personnel Asso- 
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ciation, the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, and the Division of Coun- 
seling and Guidance, American Psycho- 
logical Association. When a man who 
has achieved such recognition writes a 
book on student personnel work, much 
is expected of it. His book lives up to 
these expectations. 

In an ney comprehensive survey, 
it incorporates the practical wisdom its 
author has accumulated through experi- 
ence as a personnel worker, a teacher, and 
a consultant to college and university 
administrations. This experience of direct 
contact with many different student 

rsonnel organizations and procedures 
is reflected in the many specific illustra- 
tions with which the exposition is 
enriched. 

As has been suggested, this book 
deals primarily with procedures and 
practices in various aspects of college 
personnel work. Relatively little or 
minor attention is given to philosophical 
or theoretical foundations. After a brief 
introductory section on the basis of 
student personnel work, the author 
considers in turn counseling as carried 
on by faculty and by professionally 
trained counselors, the student personnel 
use of group experiences, health services, 
financial aid and student employment, 
job placement, admissions and student 
records, student discipline, and research 
and evaluation. Nine appendices pro- 
vide illuminating illustrations of, or side 
lights on, student personnel problems 
and practices at institutions with which 
Mr. Wrenn has had contact. 

Part III, which is devoted to grou 
experiences, was prepared by Rut 
Strang. It fits in very well with the 
rest of the book, both in style and 
content. In this reviewer’s opinion, it 
represents a more complete and incisive 
analysis of the topic than was available 
in previous books. 

Ene of the few criticisms to be made 
could be directed at the attempt at 
technical discussions of diagnostic inter- 
pretations of tests and of counseling 
methods. There is some question con- 
cerning the accuracy and comprehensi- 
bility with which such topics can be 

resented in the brief treatment required 
o a book of such broad scope. The 
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discussion of test reliability on pages 
107-109 runs the risk of leaving an 
unsophisticated reader with the erroneous 
assumption that reliabilities should be 
computed for each new range of talent 
to which the test is applied. The truth 
is, of course, that an estimate of reliability 
based upon a representative distribution 
of the range of talent to which the test 
is applicable is sufficient to provide a 
basis for estimating probable error of 
measurement in applying the test to 
any part of that range. Similarly, the 
discussions of nondirective counseling 
are susceptible to very superficial con- 
ceptions of the factors in effective 
counseling relationships. Yet such criti- 
cisms must be tempered by acknowledg- 
ment of the need to sensitize personnel 
workers to the technical requirements of 
these two aspects of personnel work. 

Student Personnel Work in College 
should prove very useful as a textbook 
in a course on student personnel work. 
It should stimulate practicing student 
personnel workers and give them many 
practical suggestions. Obviously, it 
should not be used as a basis for an 
intensive course in counseling. 

Epwarp S. Borpin 
University of Michigan 


An Important Publication 


WomeEN IN THE DerenseE Decape, edited 
Raymond F. Howes. Washington, 
. C.: American Council on Education, 
1952. 
mittees and 
No. 52). $1.26. 
This is a report of the proceedings of a 
conference called in New York City in 
September, 1951, by the American Council 
on Education. In his introductory re- 
marks, Arthur Adams states that the 
conference was initiated “. . . because 
of communications from all over the 
country which pointed out the facts of 
our national situation and asked what 
we were going to do about it in reference 
to womanpower” (page 3). The council 
had already held on the 
man-power policy question, and this fact 
no doubt led to the questions concerning 
woman power. 
The conference was planned, executed, 
and attended largely by women, although 


x+I1I0 BP. (Reports of Com- 
onferences, Series I, 
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there was a liberal sprinkling of men’s 
names on the general committee and 
program and some men were in attend- 
ance throughout the sessions. Margaret 
Culkin Banning, who summarized the pro- 
ceedings called attention to the fact 
that “there has probably never been 
a conference in erica attended by 
more women who are in_ positions 
of high responsibility” (page 15) and that 


. .. there is occasionally one [conference] 
which patterns itself on no previous one, 
which is not planned from habit but because 
of necessity, attended not as a matter of 
routine interest... but because of the 
stirring of civic and national conscience, 
developed not merely for the edification of 
those in attendance but in the interests of 
millions of men and women who could not be 
there. [This conference] was such a meeting 
(page iti). 

The findings of the sections, which 
dealt respectively with the home, citizen- 
ship, health and welfare, the armed 
forces, production for defense and peace, 
education, creative leisure, and everyday 
economics, are reported in from two to 
six pages each. Introductory remarks 
and greetings, a summary by Mrs. 
Banning of points of general agreement 
among the sections, and selected addresses 
on such topics as “Women’s Educa- 
tion” and “Women and Democracy” 
complete the report. 

Although there is nothing in the 
booklet which stands out as startling or 
new in the way of material or ideas, there 
are a number of provocative statements 
which will challenge the thoughtful 
reader. The conclusions, suggestions, 
and recommendations from the various 
sections are set up in black type and 
warrant careful perusal by all those 
interested in the problem of utilizing 
the potentialities of women in this age. 
This is an important publication, for this 
thin little volume no doubt will serve 
in future years to document the thinking 
concerning the status and responsibilities 
of women at the mid-point of the 
twentieth century, just a little more 
than one hundred years after the Seneca 
Falls Convention. 

Eunice Hirton 
Syracuse University 
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What’s New at Within-the- 
Division University 
NORMAN NATHAN 
[Continued from page 134] 
who could type at high speed, take 
shorthand like a court stenographer, 
go into merchandising, or be expert 
in production management (including 
salesmanship). Or were they pro- 
ducing typists who could, . . . ? The 
physical-education division was train- 
ing leaders by a six-point course in 
each of twelve sports ranging from 
square dancing to canasta (the word 
in the catalogue was really “cricket,” 
but Engspeech could see no cricket in 
that catalogue). Even philosophy 
had combined with psychology and 
sociology (by special dispensation 
from social sciences) to form a com- 

bined 72-point major-minor. 

Upon questioning the divisional 
chairmen involved, Engspeech dis- 
covered that students were being 
prepared to be well-rounded citizens. 
“You can call it all chemistry,” said 
Professor Entropy, “but Organic 64 
is as far removed from Inorganic 66 as 
literature is from basket-weaving.” 

Professor Inbred was equally proud 
of his social sciences. ‘How can you 
know history unless you also take 
courses in political science, geography, 
sociology . . . ?” “But,” interrupted 
Professor Engspeech, “what about 
literature?” Inbred raised both eye- 
brows. “Why, what about liter- 
ature? We tell our majors that they 
should read.” 

Engspeech may have been semi- 
conservative, but he was not stupid. 
He said no more. That evening he 
invited to his home the remnants of 
the foreign-language departments, the 
man who taught fine arts, and the 
university band leader, who taught 
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a course in music when student 
interest demanded it. (The Latin 
professor was not present, since he 
was not to be found.) 

All of these gentlemen saw the 
light, atoned for their past sins, and 
proceeded to draft a curriculum that 
would consider only the well-being of 
the student. For the sake of brevity, 
this item will conclude with the 
prospectus of the new program as it 
will appear this spring in Within-the- 
Division University’s latest catalogue. 


B.A. in Communications 
(120 credit-hours) 


First year: 
English 1 
Public Speaking 1 
Music 1 
Major English Writers 101 
Elective* 
Second year: 
Advanced Composition 99 
Major American Writers 103 
Pictorial Arts 1 
Semantics (including history oflanguage) 504. 6 
6 


Comparative Literature 214 
Major concentration 
Minor concentration 
Elective* 

Fourth year: 
Major concentration 
Minor concentration 
Electives* 


*Electives: a total of 30 credits, 
1 


side the field of English communication; highly 
recommended is a minimum of 12 credits in a 
foreign language (24 for those preparing to go to 
graduate school); the student’s choice of electives 
should be distributed over philosophy, psychology, 
social science, science, business, economics, and 
mathematics; or the student may select entirely 
vocational courses. 

Major concentration: a total of 24 
credits, including courses in exposition, 
the drama, the novel, and the poem 

Minor concentration: 

A. creative writing: 12 credits 
or 

B. speech: 12 credits (especially 
dramatic interpretation) 

The aim of the communications pro- 
gram is to develop a well-rounded useful 
citizen, capable of contributing to the 
society of which he is a part; to this end 
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the greatest minds will be analyzed 
through their communications so that 
total responses to civilization may be 
experienced; since no knowledge or skill 
is truly integrated unless a student can 
communicate this climate in terms of 
his individual environment and thought 
processes, a minor concentration in 
creative writing or in speech has been 


included. 
[Vol. XXIV, No. 3] 


Preparation for Marriage and 
Parenthood 


WINSTON W. EHRMANN 
[Continued from page 148) 


with certain aspects of the ways in 
which the law affects marriage and 
family is not intended to make a 
legal expert of the student. In fact, 
a major aim is to encourage people to 
recognize legal problems and to seek 
the advice and services of a competent 
attorney before, rather than after, 
they get into difficulties. In the long 
run the major social benefit to be 
derived from some scientific knowl- 
edge of legal matters is that enlight- 
ened citizens will be better equipped 
to make sound decisions about changes 
in the law. 


HE foregoing discussion is in- 

tended solely to give some 
acquaintance with the scope and 
objectives of a college course in 
preparation for marriage and parent- 
hood. It reflects, of course, iny own 
bias about these matters. Whether or 
not an institution of higher learning is 
to adopt this or another kind of pro- 
gram depends upon what the policy- 
making body and the citizens who 
support the school really want. If an 
institution does embark upon this 
kind of education, faise hopes must 
not be engendered. No more and no 


|_| 
| 
Third year: 
| 
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less should be expected of it than of 
any other kind of education. The 
main functions that such a course 
can perform are to impart knowledge 
so that fears and superstitions are 
dispelled and the chances for a fuller 
life are enhanced. It then becomes 
a real part of a truly liberal education. 
By the same token such a course 
must neither be granted special privi- 
leges nor shackled with special restric- 
tions. In this endeavor, as with all 
true education, the spirit of free 
inquiry must be not merely condoned 
but vigorously encouraged. 

[Vol. XXIV, No. 3] 


A Two-Year Terminal Program 
[Continued from page 154] 


numbers of youth who complete the 
secondary school and who secure 
their occupational preparation after- 


ward, college-grade vocational pro- 
grams of varying length must be 
planned and offered.’ These pro- 
grams must produce vocationally 
competent graduates and at the 
same time give college-grade instruc- 
tion which will provide them with 
adequate social knowledge. 

Ohio University is squarely facing 
the problems involved in establishing 
a two-year terminal program. The 
University and its staff will continue 
to have difficulties in trying to keep 
up with changing trends such as the 
increased number of students who 
will graduate from high school and 
attend college; the increased com- 
plexity of the work world and the 
social world; and increased longevity. 
The University will need to clarify 
its objectives, make surveys, and 
offer new courses. 

If it fulfills its obligations as a 

‘United States Office of Education, op. cit., p. 51. 
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university and as a community col- 
lege, the number of students and their 
length of stay in college will increase, 
academic standards will be raised, 
the quality of the professional colleges 
improved, and a broader basis pro- 
vided for students, faculty, and 
administration to co-operate effec- 
tively in reaching the objectives of an 
institution of higher education. 


The Future of General 
Education 


EARL JAMES MCGRATH 
[Continued from page 126} 
be summed up by the statement that 
there is widespread and intense inter- 
est in this subject of such great 
importance in American life. Both 
in the profession and among lay 
groups the need for general education 
is apparent. Perhaps the one factor 
decisive of the future of the general- 
education movement will be the kind 
of leadership the profession is able 
to provide in the immediate years 
ahead. Most educational reforms, 
history shows, have been accom- 
plished by the determined and per- 
sistent leadership of men of vision 
and dedication. This kind of leader- 
ship has sprung up in many places. 
If these forces can be joined in 
co-operative efforts, they can have 
a profound influence, not only on 
general education and on the entire 
program of higher education in our 
colleges and universities, but, indeed, 
on the purposes and the character of 
American life. Certainly this is an 
objective that should attract the 
support of the best minds and the 
most courageous spirits in the teach- 


ing profession. 
[Vol. XXIV, No. 3] 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Do American Schools Educate?” by 
John Garrett, The Atlantic, February, 
1953. 

Mr. Garrett, a headmaster from Bristol, 
England, and a contributor to British 
magazines, visited America last year as a 
Smith-Mundt Fellow in Education. In 
this article he sets down his impressions 
of our schools and his estimate of the 
educational philosophy which underlies 
their strengths and weaknesses. 

The chief contrast between the British 
and American systems of education is one 
of emphasis. In America the stress is on 
social adjustment, in Britain it is on 
intellectual development. Mr. Garrett 
mistrusts the “use of the schools as 
training grounds for children as social 
beings.” Social adjustment, he believes, 
can be “better achieved as a by-product” 
than by indoctrination. 

He is disturbed, too, by our unconcern 
for the child who is endowed with rare 
gifts as compared with our zeal for what 
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child—not the one who is brilliant, but 
the mentally or physically 
and seems inclined to agree with Sir 
Richard Livingstone that in America 
“ ‘clever children are an underprivileged 
class.’”” The tempo of our schools is set 
to accommodate the average or the dull. 
“The snail’s pace becomes the school’s 
pace.” Potential leaders are lost in the 
cult of mediocrity. 

“The root fallacy,” Mr. Garrett con- 
cludes, appears to be a denial of the fact 
that “there must always be a governing 
class, and that men are not all capable of 
appreciating the best even when they are 
exposed to it.” 

r. Garrett is neither caustic nor 
captious. He writes with admirable 
restraint, and his criticisms of some 
aspects of our educational philosophy and 
many of our educational practices sprin 
from “honest doubt,” and are poe. i 
by “warm admiration of the buoyant 
belief in education, the eager experi- 
mentation, and the astonishing vitality 
which characterize the American scene in 
schools and universities alike.” 


we euphemistically call the “exceptional” 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION 
IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


By Marjorie B. SmILey 


In THIS study an integrated and comprehensive rationale for curriculum 
lanning for intergroup education in liberal arts colleges is developed. 
he author analyzes data on existing conceptions, policies, and practices 

in this area in selected liberal arts colleges, evaluates the proposals and 

provisions reported, and recommends guiding principles for curriculum 
planning. 
Especially worth while to college program planners is the author’s 

appraisal of the three major approaches to intergroup education as a 

part of college general education. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE STUDIES IN EDUCATION 
210 pages cloth bound $4.25 


e Special rates offered to subscribers to the series 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College Columbia University New York 27 
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“America’s Philosopher,” by Max East- 
man, Saturday Review, January 17, 1953. 
This is an appraisal of the creator o 

“the first and only system of philosophy 

entirely native to America,” written by a 

well-known author who, as his assistant, 

and his pupil, in philosophy, had an 
unusual opportunity to know the mind 
and character of John Dewey. 

Dewey’s educational beliefs and ideals 
have had a permanent impact on Ameri- 
can education. He is “the man who 
saved our children from dying of boredom 
in school” by altering it “ ‘from a place 
where children prepare for life to a place 
where children live.’ ” 


He wanted children so placed that problems 
would arise out of their own natural interests. 
They should themselves select the information 
relevant to the solution of a problem and 
themselves apply it experimentally. 


His theory of “learning by doing” was 
first put to the test in a Chicago ele- 
mentary school organized by his wife. 
In 1896 this laboratory school for children 
was an innovation almost as startling as a 
proposal for “‘vivisection in a kinder- 
garten.” The school was a “flourishing 
success” although it. came to an end 
after two years, with Dewey’s resignation 
from the University of Chicago in 1904. 


American College Bureau 


28 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


A Bureau of Placement which 
limits its work to the univer- 
sity and college field. It is 
affiliated with the Fisk Teach- 
ers Agency, whose work covers 
all the educational fields. Both 
organizations assist in the ap- 
pointment of administrators as 
well as of teachers. 


Our Service is Nation-Wide 
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Prophecy has never been a technique at which 
men have excelled. The unknown or unregarded 
element always throws us. The “law” of cause 
and effect is an untrustworthy hypothesis when 
applied to human affairs unless its limitations 
are well understood. Nevertheless, administrative 
and financial problems must be solved within 
the framework of Facts Existing and Phases 


Impending. 
—GeorceE Fox Morr, Ph.D. 


MOTT OF WASHINGTON 
AND ASSOCIATES 


We are not prophets. But we are experienced 
see-ers. We are not magicians. But we have a 
reputation for pulling rabbits out of hats. 

Your most serious administrative or financial 
roblem may be solvable by a change in emphasis. 
t may be a new “hat” that is required. Or it 

may be a new “rabbit.” 


DUPONT CIRCLE BLDG., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
EDUCATION SPECIALISTS e FINANCIAL COUNSELORS 


In his revolt against authoritarianism in 
teaching Mr. Dewey was, “perhaps, 
slightly utopian,” Mr. Eastman remarks, 
but “he had more horse sense than some 
of those who now conduct ‘progressive 
education’ in his name.” 
This article gives the reader revealing 
cay into Dewey’s life, as well as the 
igh lights of his philosophy. He was a 
man of humility and unfaltering devotion 
to his ideals, whose chief intellectual 
preoccupation throughout his long career 
was to reconcile the material and moral 
sciences so as to “give moral judgments 
the same force and validity possessed by 
judgments of fact.” 


Books Received but Not 


Reviewed 


Cuesser, Eustace. Cruelty to Children. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 


1952. 159 pp. $3-75 
pDEKreEFFER, RoBert E. 


“The Third Stephens 

College Conference on the Effective Utiliza- 
tion of Audio-Visual Materials in College 
Teaching.” Columbia, Missouri: Stephens 
College, 1951. xii+84 pp. $1.00. 


IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


Du Pont pe Nemours anp Company, Inc. 
E. I. Du Pont: the Autobiography of an 
American Enterprise. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952. vi+138 pp. 

Hammer, Jane Ross, editor. Logic for 
Living: Dialogues from the Classroom of 
Henry Horace Williams. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. xxii+281 pp. $3.75. 

Jarman, T. L. Landmarks in the History 
of Education. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1952. viiit+323 pp. $4.75. 

Kornitzer, Marcaret. Child Adoption in 
the Modern World. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1952. xvi+403 pp. 
$4.50. 

McALLIsTER, QueNTIN Otiver. Business 
Executives and the Humanities. Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1951. x+114 pp. (Bulle- 
tin No. 3, Southern Humanities Confer- 
ence). $1.50. 

Pattison, Bruce. English Teaching in the 

World Today. London: Evans Brothers, 

Ltd., 1950. iv+14 pp. (University of 

London Institute of Education “Studies in 

Education,” No. 4). 2s net. 
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Reap, Marcaret. Education and Cultural 
Tradition. London: Evans Brothers, Ltd., 
1950. iv+24 pp. (University of London 
Institute of Education “Studies in Educa- 
tion,” No. 2). 25 6d net. 

Runes, Dacosert D. Of God, the Devil and 
the Jews. New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1952. vit186 pp. $3.00. 

SarGenT Porter. Sargent Guide to Private 
Junior Colleges and Specialized Schools and 
Colleges. ist ed. Boston: Porter Sargent, 
1952. 250 pp. $1.10. 

Sayers, EpHramm VERN. 
Philosophy of Education. 
Henry Holt and Company, 1952. 
399 Pp- #3-75- 

SmitH, WILLIAM OwEN Lester. The Teacher 
and the Community. London: Evans 
Brothers, Ltd., 1950. iv+21 pp. (Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Education, 
“Studies in Education,” No. 3). 25 net. 

Vernon, P. E. Modern Educational Psy- 
chology as a Science. London: Evans 
Brothers, Ltd., 1950. iv+30 pp. (Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Education, 
“Studies in Education,” No. 1). 25. 6d. net. 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin 
Edited by Guy E. Snavety. Issued four times a year. $3.00. 


The Association Looks Ahead 
The Proceedings of the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting. Annual 
Minutes, Membership, Constitution (Bulletin, March, 1953). 
1.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries 
By Harvie Branscoms 


Association of American Colleges, Washington, D. C., and American 
Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


College Music 


By THompson 


Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical 
selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities 
By Epwarp Sarrorp Jones 


Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. Now 50 cents. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 
By Epwarp Sarrorp Jones 
Report of an investigation. Macmillan Company, New York. 
Now $1.00. 


Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request 
Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


Association of American Colleges 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Announcing the new and rewritten 34th edition of the 


HANDBOOK or PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


c. 1120 pp., red silk cloth, $8.00 


Porter Sargent and Staff proudly 
announce April publication of the newly 
compiled and reset 34th edition of the 
Handbook of Private Schools. 


For more than a third of a century the 
Handbook has been the standard refer- 
ence volume on private education in the 
United States. Whenever teachers, ad- 
ministrators, students, parents look for 
information about independent schools, 
they first turn to the Handbook, which is 
found on library shelves and office desks 
throughout the country. No other volume 
contains so much information on the field, 
and in such readily usable form. 


Now, for the first time in more than a 
decade, a new format has been used to 
reveal the many offerings of each of the 
hundreds of private schools described. 
And the descriptions of the schools have 
veen carefully edited and rewritten. 


In addition to the address of the 
school, the name and degrees of the head 
administrator, the enrollment, tuition, 
and history, the following mew data have 
been included for academic schools: 

Different curricula and unusual courses; 
enrollment breakdown according to sex; 
indication of full-time and_ part-time 
faculty; number of administrative staff; 
scholarship opportunities; work and self- 
help programs; value of plant; amount 
of endowment; dormitory and classroom 
facilities; number of volumes in library; 
laboratories and studios; athletic and 
other extra-curricular facilities. 

Also included is information about 
number of students graduating in last 
five years, those entering college, and 
the top six colleges entered from each 
school. 


Completely indexed, the Handbook gives detailed data about hundreds of college 
preparatory schools; kindergartens and nursery schools; junior colleges; schools of 


vocational and professional training; schools for the deaf, the blind, the retarded, the 


emotionally disturbed, etc., etc. 


More than 2250 different schools. 


SARGENT GUIDE TO 
SUMMER CAMPS 
$1.10 

Descriptive lists of 400 
leading Private Summer 
Camps from coast to coast. 
Gives features, enrollment, 
tuition, name and summer 
and winter address of 
director. 


SARGENT GUIDE TO 
PRIVATE JUNIOR COL- 
LEGES AND SPECIAL- 
IZED SCHOOLS 

paper, $1.10; cloth, $2.20 
More than 800 junior colleges 
and schools of professional 
training described in detail. 
Ready reference for vocational 
guidance personnel. 


EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTIONS 


the separately published 
introduction to the 33rd 
Handbook, cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.00. Contains a 
sketch of Porter E. Sargent 
by Arthur B. Moehlman, 
as well as comments on the 
present education scene. 


PORTER SARGENT 


1l Beacon Street 


Boston 8 Mass. 


